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‘ _ (CPS) — Colleges are abdicat- 
ing their mandate to teach stu- 
_ dents civic responsibility, 
_ thereby fueling students’ self- 
_ interest, the author of the latest 
report critiquing the higher edu- 
cation system says. 
In a wide-ranging review of 
colleges and universities, Frank 
Newman, president of the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States, 
calls on college administrators to 
rededicate themselves to making 
sure their institutions graduate 
civic-minded students. 
! College officials, Newman 
contends, are well aware of sur- 
veys indicating that students 
today are disinterested in their 

surroundings and focused 
almost exclusively on their abil- 

ity to get a job after graduation. 

But most of them, he writes, 
believe there is nothing they can 

do about it. 

“That is an abdication of 
_ responsibility,” Newman 
declares, calling the resurgence 
of civic education “a sizeable 

task” facing educators. 
“The college experience 
should develop within each stu- 


’ 


. 
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_ munity service, and a desire to 
help others,” Newman says. 

_ “This must not be a welcome 
_byp ct of a college education, 


defender 
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Newman calls for community 
service programs modeled after 
ROTC, in which students 
receive financial help from the 
military in return for service 
work. 


®@ Expand work/study funds | 


and programs. Universities 
should set aside at least 20 per- 
cent of their work/study funds 
for public service projects both 
on and off campus. 


© Reduce federal funds avail- 


able for loans. The savings 
should be transferred to work- 
/study programs. ‘Working 
one’s way through college is a 
cherished American concept 
that conflicts head on with ‘Go 
now, pay later, ” Newman 
writes. 

© Create a national civilian 
service program modeled after 
the GI bill. In return for com- 
munity work, students would 
receive tuition credits. 

Newman's report, prepared 
for the Carnegie Institute for the 
Advancement of Teaching and 
released Sept. 16, is the latest in 
a series of reports calling to 
reform higher education. 

A similar series of reports on 
primary and secondary educa- 
tion during the past few years 
preceded a rash of reforms in 
elementary and high schools. 

The Newman report, 
“Higher Education and the 
American Resurgence,” origi- 


_ nally was to be a study of the role 


of th federal government in 
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The final version, however, is 
a broad review of almost every 
facet of higher education, includ- 
ing research, access and funding. 

Newman's white paper ‘sets 
the agenda for a vigorous new 
debate about the federal govern- 
ment’s relationship” to higher 
education, Carnegie Foundation 
President Ernest Boyer 
proclaimed. 

Newman, a former president 
of the University of Rhode 
Island — which, despite a very 
good academic image, enjoys a 
“party school” reputation — 
decries the materialism of 
today’s college students, and 
what he says is their lack of initi- 
ative and interest in civic 
responsibilities. 

“Students too frequently sit 
passively in class, take safe 
courses, are discouraged from 
risky or interdisciplinary 
research projects, and from chal- 
lenging ideas presented to 
them,” Newman writes. 

Newman, however, says insti- 
tutions deserve as much of the 
blame for this as students. Sur- 
veys used to show that college 
seniors have a much _ higher 
sense of social responsibility 
than freshmen. 

Not anymore, Newman says, 

In an attempt to start the 
reforms he calls for, Newman 
says the commission he heads 
will launch a program designed 
‘to increase campus involvement 
in community service projects at 
100 universities. 
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Saga blues cruise 
to College Parkway 


by Craig Weber 


With few exceptions, all stu- 
dents not housed in apartments 
or townhouses have to be on a 
Saga meal-plan. Some residents 
of the College Parkway houses 
find that hard to swallow. 

“We shouldn't have to be on 
it,” Vicky Hoar, ’87, said. “It 
should be an option,” Maria 
Desmarais, 87, added. “I think it 
would be cheaper to eat on our 
own,’ A.J. Savasta, 87, said. 
Hoar and Desmarais live in 86 
College Parkway; Savasta lives 
in 92 College Parkway. 


The most active students in 
the fight for home cooking are 
the residents of 4 Johnson Ave., 
a house purchased this year 
behind Morgan's store. Jane Car- 
ton, ‘87, said two of the house’s 
three residents wrote to Skip 
Laisure, associate direct or resi- 
dence life. Receiving no 
response, they “went in and 
demanded to know what the deal 


_ was., They had no intention of 


answering,” Carton said. 


She said Laisure “told us we 
had to be on the meal plan; it’s 
out of his hands. But he didn’t 
tell us who hands it was in.” 

“We and our parents find it 
ridiculous,” Carton said. “We are 
in the middle of both campuses 
with no bus service to either din- 
ing hall. It’s a rip-off. There are 
townhouses with six people. We 
are three responsible people 
who can cook our own meals.” 

Carton said that as it is, she 
and her housemates spend about 
$30 on food each week. “Saga 
won't lose money,’ she said. 
“There are more freshman than 
last-year.”” : 

Samara explained that. the 
policy is in place for several rea- 
sons. “Some (College Parkway 
houses) are designed to and can 
accommodate cooking for their 
residents; some are not,” he said. 
Samara said that “inconsistency” 
is part of the reasoning behind 
the policy. “We have to be con- 
cerned with the safety aspects of 
the situation,” he said. 


Dean of Students Mike Sam- 


Inside this issue: 


ara said he understood how stu- 
dents might prefer to cook their 
own meals. “But that policy was 
known before those students 
chose to live there,” he said. “It’s 
not like a big surprise.” 
Samara also said the “philoso- 
phic aspect” of. the school’s 
housing plan was considered. 
“Basically there are three types 
of housing,” he said. “All fresh- 
men and most sophomores live 
in a ‘quad-type’ situation. Juniors 
and seniors have the option of 
living in self-governing houses 
or apartment-type housing.” 
“All seniors and a good many 
juniors will get apartment-type 
housing; Samara said. He said 
the additional responsibilities of 
preparing meals are consistent 
with the lifestyles of juniors and 
seniors. “Eventually, everybody 
will get apartment-type hous- 
ing,” he said. “Everybody has an 
equal chance.” 
Samaras. ‘the College Park- 
way houses, along with St. Ed’s 
and Senior Hall, constitute the 





“Laisure told us we 
had to be on the meal 
plan; it was out of his 
hands. But he didn’t 
tell us whose hands it 
was in.” 





self-governing houses. ‘The 
positive aspects of living in a 
community are important,” he 
said. 

Samara also suggested that 
keeping as many students on the 
meal-plan as possible helsp keep 
the cost of Saga down. Saga 
Manager Tom Ryan agreed. 
“we're trying to keep costs down 
for you,” Ryan said. “You're the 
guys paying the bills.” 

Ryan said there are currently 
1,225 people on a Saga meal 
plan. There are about 40 people 
in the College Parkway houses 
(about 3 percent of the students 
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Medical offices built near hospital 


by Paula Rooney 
Defender Staff 


“By having physicians so 
close, and having various spe- 
cialties located in one place,” the 
new “Medical Office Building” 
under construction next to the 
Fanny Allen Hospital will 
benefit patients, St. Michael’s 
students, and the entire 
Winooski community,” said Jack 
Detore, an associate hospital 
administrator. ” 

Detore also said 25-30 offices 
in the building will provide con- 
venience and proximity for phy- 
sicians and hospital patients 
who may need specialized tests 
and care. The St. Michael's Col- 
lege Director of Health Services 
said “it is an ideal place for refer- 
ral” since the campus is just min- 
utes from the building. 

Jane Campbell, director of 


health services, said the first 
floor leasing by University 
Orthopedics may save some stu- 
dents a trip to Burlington, but 
students should first consult 
health services at the college to 
defray any ummecessafy cost. 
“Zaf can do work to rehabilitate, 
but if the ankle doesn’t respond 
as it should, the students can be 
referred from here to the physi- 
cians,” she said. 

Campbell said the college's 
health service staff met with one 
of the University Orthopedics’ 
physicians to work out a cooper- 
ative orthopedic health care 
program. 

Detore said University Ortho- 
pedics leased the entire first 
floor, and owners of the Medical 
office building are “discussing 
purchases for space” on the two 
upper floors. The 36,000 sq. ft. 
structure will include suites for 
doctors and exam and waiting 


rooms, Pizzagalli Construction 
Co.'s project supervisor said. 
Sherman Callahan also said 
the 36 men from the S. Burling- 
ton company, in conjunction 
with the architectural firm Alex- 
ander, Truex, Degroot, Inc., 


“But there will be no cost to- 


the hospital as it is totally owned 
by the individual physicians 
when it is done. The hospital 
will have no relationship to it 
except for Jeasing the land,” 
Detore said. 





It may save some students a trip to Burling- 


ton, but students should fi - 
services at the college to d 
said director of health services 


sary cost, 
Jane Campbell. , 


onsult health 
any unneces- 





expect to finish the $1.5 million 


- shell of the building by Dec. 31. 


Detore said the Pizzagalli Con- 
struction Co. will build the offi- 
ces after they have been leased, 
hiking the building's cost to $2.5 
‘million. 


Callahan said the two are only 
affiliated by way of a small addi- 
tion connecting the buildings, 
making it convenient and effi- 
cient for physicians and Fanny 
Allen hospital patients. 

Medical Office Building, Inc., 


its owners, is “merely a tempor- 
ary corporation to act as a con- 
tractor. Its only purpose is acting 
as a Catalyst to get the building 
built quicker,” and it will dis- 
solve when the building is com- 
plete, Detore said. Its president, 
Joseph Corbett, is on the Fanny 
Allen Hospital board of 
directors. 

Construction began Aug. 12, 
47 days after an asphalt parking 
lot was built left of the hospital. 
The partially complete brick 
shell of the building is on the 
right of the Fanny Allen Hospi- 
tal nursing school, and left of the 
hospital. The associate adminis- 
trator said the whole project 
should be completed by the end 
of January. “It brings them 
closer to our community,” the St. 
Michael’s nurse practitioner 
said, and is a source of special- 
ized and comprehensive health 
care for all of Winooski. 


Fraternities under pressure nationwide 


(CPS) — Last year, the com- 
mission appointed by trustees of 
Colby College to review prob- 
lems with the school’s 11 frater- 
nities and sororities adopted a 
recommendation no one had 
anticipated: withdraw recogni- 
tion for all greek organizations. 

And this fall, the college has 
opened for the first time without 
greeks on campus. “We had tried 
creating new standards for them 
two years earlier,” says adminis- 
trator Earl Smith. “They had an 
impact in some cases, but they 
didn’t have much of an impact 
overall.” 

Amherst College in Massa- 
chusetts soon followed Colby’s 
lead. But even schools that didn’t 


go as far are spending this fall 
giving greek organizations 
unprecedented nationwide 
scrutiny. There is nothing new 
about disciplinary sanctions 
against individual greek chap- 
ters, but even national greek 
leaders acknowledge the heat is 
on as never before. 

Already this fall, officials at 
Florida, Duke, Lehigh and Dart- 
mouth have investigated and 


filed charges against some of / 


their fraternities. In addition, 
Loyola-New Orleans adminis- 
trators say they will soon bring 
cirminal charges against two 
former frat members. “We're 
under attack,” says Mark Mul- 
linix of Alpha Tau Omega’s 
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national organization. “There is 
an increasing public outcry 
fueled by dramatic stories of 
misconduct, much of it relating 
to the way women are treated by 
fraternities.” 


adopted 
regulations. 


tougher disciplinary 
Florida, for one, 


‘recently decided to require all 


fraternities to hire security 
guards for parties. 


@ Dartmouth, Hamilton, Col- 


“There have been 50 gang rapes at college 
fraternities during the past three years, and 
29 deaths from nae Pe incidents during the 


past six, 


Apatt from the ongoing disci- 
plinary measures on many dif- 
ferent campuses, some unusual 
punishments are being imposed: 

e Amherst and Colby’s boot- 
ing of their greek organizations 
marks the first time since the 
1960s that any institution has 
taken such action. 

e ATO officials last year dis- 
banded three of its approxi- 
mately 150 chapters, a level 
Mullinix calls “dramatic.” 

e Pi Kappa Phi’s national 
director last year urged chapter 
leaders to adopt a strong stand 
against sexual abuse, warning 
that abusive behavior at frater- 
nities had become an epidemic. 
__@ Dozens of schools have 
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’ Merton said. 


gate, Brown and Stanford — 
among other schools — are 
under pressure either to abolish 
all fraternities or implement 
reforms. 

“National fraternity leaders 
complain they want to solve the 
problems, but don’t want to lend 
credence to what they say is an 
unfair emphasis on problems 
not unique to the greek system. 

“The national leadership of 
many organizations is sickened 
by some of what’s happening in 
local chapters,” says Robert 
Marchesani, Jr. of the National 
Interfraternity Conference. “But 
they have had their conscious- 
ness raised, and they are leading 
a rededication to the standards 
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and ideals we uphold.” a 

“There is an increasing reali- 
zation in the greek community 
that we cannot sustain the level 
of legitimate criticism we're get- 
ting,” said ATO’s Mulliniy. “But 


there are some people more 


interested in villifying us by 
harping on one problem or 
another.” “They're not focusing 
on the broader picture that 
includes the fact that fraternities 
and sororities accomplish many 
worthwhile things.” 

Both critics and supporters 
attribute the increased scrutiny 
to several factors: 

© Greek students tend to be 
more conservative than other 
students, and consequently 
slower to adapt to new social 
attitudes, particularly toward 
women. 

@ National greek leaders, 
themselves worried about the 
misbehaviors and bad publicity, 
are increasing their own scrutiny 
of chapters, and in some cases 
closing chapters down on their 
own. In May, for example, Sigma 
Phi Epsilon alumni closed their 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
chapters after several instances 
of misconduct. 

But the increased scrutiny, 
greek leaders say, causes some 


“ school officials to react to dis- 
torted perceptions, or punish © 


houses that are well-behaved 
while they discipline problem 
' chapters. 

Others charge discipline 
problems are endemic to greek 
organizations. Greek organiza- 
tions are “refuges” that rein- 
force male stereotypes of 
women as “objects of conquest 
_ worthy, but decidedly infe- 
rior,” contends University of 
New Hampshire journalism 
Prof. Andrew Merton in the 
September issue of Ms. maga- 
zine. “There have been 50 gang 
rapes at college fraternities dur- 
ing the past three years, and 29 
deaths from hazing incidents 
during the past six, said Merton. 

The crimes and carnage, how- 
ever, haven't dampened student 

interest. Greek membership this 
fall is at an all-time high of about 
250,000 students, up from 
100,000 in 1972. Perhaps more 
significantly, there are as many 
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WWPV seeks funds to go st 






Tony Flanagan on the air during his Saturday mor ing program. 


New man in 


housing brings 
new outlook 


by Bonnie Seideman 


The title is a new one. St. 
~ Michael's “director of housing,” 
has become “director of resi- 
dence life.” But more than the 
name has been changed. 

Skip Laisure, newly appointed 
to fill the position, said the focus 
has been shifted as well. “Our 
emphasis is with students, not 
buildings,” Laisure said. “That's 
really what we're all about.” 

Laisure, 28, was hired in June 
after an extensive three-month 
search. “We were looking for 


someone who would feel com- 


fortable working in St. Michael’s 
small atmosphere,” said Michael 
D. Samara, dean of students. 
Samara put together the com- 
mittee that picked Laisure from 
a field of more than 150 
candidates. 

Laisure received his bachelor's 
degree in 1979 from Bowling 
Green State University, where 
he majored in psychology and 
philosophy. 

The new residence life direc- 
tor worked at four large midw- 
estern universities before 
coming to Vermont. 

"Tve been a cog in a huge 
machine in every other school,’ 





Housing’ director 


he said. “I have things to offer 
and have more input here, and 
I'm enjoying it.” 

Laisure has been challenged 
by a severe housing shortage, 
caused primarily by the high ret- 
ention rate of upperclass stu- 
dents. 

“We're chipping away at the 
problem,” he said, “but frankly, I 
don’t know when we're going to 
solve it this year.” As a partial 
solution, ten women will be 
placed at St. Joseph's Hall for 
this year only. Assignments will 
be made by application, Laisure 
said. 


In spite of the current housing . 


shortage, Laisure does not see 
overcrowding as a chronic prob- 
lem at St. Michael's. 

“We have no reason to believe 
it will repeat itself,” he said. 

The move to St. Michael’s was 
a good decision, the director said, 
and he is enjoying .the encour- 
agement of his staff. “I love the 
support...the. immediate accep- 
tance. I don’t feel like an out- 
sider,” he said. 

Laisure acknowledged, how- 
ever, that the housing field has a 
high potential for “burnout.” “T 
hoped it would be less so here, 
and it is,” he said. “The support 
has helped.” 
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by Liz Dodge 


The Saint Michael's College 
radio station, WWPV, has 
recently expressed desire to go 
stereo. Because all the radio sta- 


tions in Chittenden County are 


stereo, many agree there is a 
need for the change at WWPV. 


Stereo sound would be quite a 
difference from the “monoral’’ 
sound WW PYV is providing now. 
Greater fullness of sound would 
be one of the most important 
advances for WWPV. 


A new control board and new 
pre-amps for the turntables are 
needed before the change can be 
made. 


It will cost about $8,000- 
$10,000 to make the change and 


ereo 


the money is not available right 
now. It is possible that one or 
more of three sources could pro- 
vide the money sometime in the 
future; the college, the Student 
Association, or the general 
public. 


St. Michael's College presi- 
dent, Paul Reill is aware of the 
desire and need to go stereo, but 
feels he should become more 
aware of WWPV and its impor- 
tance to the college before mak- 
ing any changes. 


Members of WWPV’s staff 
said they hope the student body 
is behind this move. 


Also, anyone interested in 
working at WWPV_ second 
semester is welcome to contact 
Scott Lewis, '87, manager; or 
Mike Luoma, '87, program direc- 
tor. WWPV is located on the 
second floor of Sloane Arts Cen- 
ter. 


Committee will involve 
political, social issues 


Debbie Greenleaf 


The Social Awareness com- 
mittee began their 4th year in 
operation last Wednesday night 
at the Student Association office 


’ in Alliot Hall. 


“The committee is aimed at 
bringing an in-depth, objective 
view of political and social con- 
cerns to the students,” said Jen- 
nifer Collins, who co-chairs the 
committee with Debra Corbett. 


The Social Awareness com- 
mittee is also involved with 
Bread for the World. That is a 
non-profit, political lobbyist 
organization that wants the 
government to spend more on 
bread, or agricultural products, 
and less on armaments. “We are 
hoping to start an affiliation 
with Amnesty International, a 
non-profit humanist group that 
secures the release of prisoners 
of conscience,” said. Ms. Corbett. 


The committee is affiliated 


with Save The Children, in 4 


which they sponsor a Navajo 
Indian child in Arizona. Stu- 


dents can help by placing their . 


returnable cans and bottles in 
the box under the stairs in Alliot 
Hall. “This would raise money 
for the organization,” said Ms. 
Collings. 


In the future, the committee is 
planning to have speakers ons 
issues such as the Cambodian 
holocaust, apartheid, and Envir- 
onmental Activist Organization 
speakers, such as a Greenpeace 
representative. The committee 
encourages new membership, 
and invites all interested stu- 
dents to attend future meetings. 


Signs will be posted around the » 


campus with times and locations 
of the activities. 


Jen Collins added, “In addition 
to our current faculty advisor, 


photo from Public Information G%fice Rev. Michael Cronogue, we have 


a new enthusiastic advisor, Larry 
Johnson. He is the assistant 
director of housing and a gradu- 
ate of St. Michael's.’ 


The Appalachian Mountain 
Club's Northern New England 
Regional Office is offering an 


opportunity to learn about and. 


visit the places of geological 
interest in the White Moun- 
tains. Through day hikes and 
indoor discussions, they will 
examine the mountain building 
forces that s 
shire’s hills-volcanism, alpine 
and continental glaciation and 





ed New Hamp-_ 





plate tectonics. 


“White Mountain Geology” 
will be conducted by Dr. Charles 
Burnham, Professor of Geology, 
Harvard University. The course 
begins on Saturday, October 5 at 
8:30 a.m. It will be held at the 
Pinkham Notch Camp, a rustic 
lodge providing lodging, meals 
and information to hikers and 
skiers throughout the year. For 
reservations and workshop 
information, call or write Work- 
shop Secretary, Appalachian 
Mountain Club, P.O. Box 298, 
Gorham, N.H. pePaeat, (603) 
466-2727. 
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Kudos to students... 


The students of St. Michael’s 
deserve note for taking an interest in 
the South African divestment issue. 
Although St. Michael’s was not 
among the pioneers in examining 
this issue, it is refreshing to see inter- 
est in a topic that lies outside the St. 
Michael’s campus. 

The next step toward developing 
the social awareness that seems to be 
creeping into the St. Michael’s com- 
munity is becoming aware of issues 
that do not receive the media blitz 
that South Africa has. The students 
have demonstrated that they are 
informed about global happenings. 
They should, then, voice their opin- 
ions through whatever venue they 
choose: peaceful demonstrations, 
volunteering for relief programs, or 
simply airing their beliefs in public. 

But even if one does not choose 
the Henry David Thoreau route of 
public protest, they can still make a 
difference simply by being 
informed. By realising that there are 
also problems in Central America, 
with Reagan’s adventurism running 
rampant in Nicaragua; that the Uni- 
ted States helped end the longest 
democratic tradition in South amer- 
ica when it toppled the government 
of Chile in the 1970’s to install the 
repressive Pinochet regime; that 


American ally Ferdinand Marcos 
has maintained a political strangle- 
hold on the Phillipines by allegedly 
assassinating his political oppo- 
nents; and that there is poverty 
within our own borders that equals 
what has sparked action in South 
Africa. 

Being aware of world events and 
of our nation’s shortcomings is not 
being unnecessarily cynical or pes- 
simistic, and it is certainly not being 
unpatriotic, however much some 
groups might insist that the most 
effective display of patriotism is 
wrapping oneself in a flag and ignor- 
ing how the United States affects 
other nations. 

Awareness and concern may not 
seem important to most students at 
this stage of their lives, and indeed it 
is possible to go through four years 
of college completely ignorant of the 
outside world. But St. Michael’s stu- 
dents should continue in their inter- 
est in South Africa, and in whatever 
other issues they are aware of. Mak- 
ing decisions now, and having the 
chance to step back and evaluate our 
choices, is a valuable experience. It 
will also prove useful when dis- 
playng the ability to make informed 
decisions becomes more a necessity 
than a luxury. 


and dart to same. 


Another case of student apathy 
has hit the St. Michael’s campus. 
That. shouldn’t surprise anyone. The 
Inauguration of Paul Reiss on Sun- 
day, Sept. 29th was attended by 15 
St. Michael’s students. An embar- 
rassing turn-out to welcome our new 
president. 

Thomas Hanna, student associa- 
tion president, requested his cabinet 
to attend the ceremonies. Only five 
of the 20 cabinet members deemed 
the event important enough to show 
up. The other 15 must of had better 
things to do. Where were the Social 
Awareness, Film, Athletic, Student 
Life, Saga, International Student 
Affairs, and Facilities chairpeople? 
Where was S.A. vice president Paul 
HEbert? And why did only one 
member of the Alliot Governing 
Board attend? 

It’s funny that the S.A. cabinet 
members had better things to do 


that Sunday, while Governor Made- 
leine Kunin, Senator Patrick Leahy, 
Rev. Joseph O’Hare, S.J., president 
of Fordham University, and Auxil- 
iary Bishop Rev. Moses Anderson, 
SSE all considered the ceremony 
worth of their presence. 

Not only does the S.A. have to 
take a serious look at their priorities 
but so does the rest of the student 
body. What can be more important 
on a Sunday afternoon than wel- 
coming our new president into the 
St. Michael’s comunity? 

It should be noted that one inaug- 
uration event did capture student 
attention. A reception was held in 
front of the library after the cerem- 
ony. A horde of hungry students 
dressed in shorts and sweatpants ate 
and drank their way through. 

Welcome to St. Michael’s Presi- 
dent Reiss. Be sure to keep plenty of 
wine and cheese in stock. 
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LETTERS 





Cartoon exposes issue 


To the Editor: 

While a few of the charac- 
teristics attributed to Pro- 
fessor Tilley in last week’s 
“Fred Freshman” may be 
empirically vertified, I sus- 
pect the claim of infallibility 
originates solely in the imag- 
ination of cartoonist John 
Wilson. I wonder, however, 
if Wilson’s perception of 
professional hubris among 
the faculty is generally 
shared by students. 

Having found myself in 
error as recently as 1978, I 
hope my students would not 
take such claims of infallibil- 
ity seriously. Alas, expe- 


rience indicates otherwise. I 
have a hypothesis concern- 
ing student docility that I 
have long wated to test by 
experiment. My plan has 
been to insert a favorite 
recipe for lemon meringue 
pie arbitrarily into a Crimi- 
nal Justice lecture — say, in 
the middle of an analysis of 
the Fourth Amendment 
exclusionary rule — without 
comment. My guess is that 
no student would question 
the content of the recipe 
(“Don’t you think sixteen 
lemons a bit excessive?”), let 
alone question its relevance 
to the surrounding subject 


matter (“Is this a dessert the- 
ory of justice?”). Indeed, my 
hypothesis is that said recipe 
would appear verbatim in at 
least several examination 
essays. 

I find such passivity 
among a group of intelligent 
people frightening. Would 
no one question political 
leadership, as they march 
yet another generation off in 
uniform to keep the Third 
World safe for American 
corporate investments? 


Would no one question — 


technical experts, as they 


cont. on p. 6 


McGrail off-base... 


To the editor: 

Mike McGrail’s article, 
“The punishment that fit the 
crime,” appeared to me to be 
in error both factually and 
logically. It seems that in his 
enthusiastic attempt to 
attack conservatives, 
McGrail not only failed to 
get his facts straight, but 
also failed to think through 
the logic behind what he 
terms “Simiple Human Jus- 
tice”. To begin .with, the 
author’s claim that Presi- 
dent Reagan is pushing for 
cuts in Social Security is 
incorrect. On the contrary, 
in his °84 campaign, Reagan 
stated that he would not 
make cuts in Social Security 
and would only consider a 
freeze in the cost of living 
adjustment in the face of a 
bipartisan mandate from 
Congress. McGrail then 
goes on to equate Social 
Security with welfare. In 
truth they are different sys- 
tems with different sets of 
criteria for eligibility. 

In addition to his factual 
errors, McGrail has a few 
problems logically. By fol- 
lowing the line of reasoning 
behind his “simple human 
justice”, I think the author 
may be surprised to find 
himself supporting capital 
punishment, a traditionally 
conservative view. Thus if 
the article was meant to be 
an attack on conservatives, I 
am afraid it actually ended 
up endorsing a conservative 
position. Possibly McGrail 
has not fulfilled his require- 
ment in philosophy, and 
thus is not familiar with Pla- 
to’s “The Republic.” If he 


has not, then I suggest he 
does, for it may help him to 
understand the illusiveness 
of any justice and the unliki- 
hood of there being such a 
thing as simple human 
justice. 

What dismayed me most 
about the article was that it 
seemed to be an example of 
what appears to be an epi- 
demic in our country. This 
epidemic involves hiding 


behind labels. We tend to 
cling fearfully to the titles 
conservative, liberal, radical 
etc., and in the process close 
our minds to any truth in the 
counter positions. Thus we 
have people fighting for the 
conservative cause or the 
liberal cause, and people 
who are more concerned 
with being ‘right,’ or others 


.and Snell is close behind 


To the editors: 

Upon reading your “arti- 
cle” Divestment In The Wry 
we feel compelled to 
Strongly object toyour 
extremely inappropriate 
overkill of profane and 
uneducated language. Come 
on George — you are the 
editor; we expect more out 
of a journalistic leader. We 
find solace only in that our 
parents rejected your offer 
of this year’s subscription to 
the Defender! Your “article” 
was not a fair representation 
of the quality of St. 
Michael’s journalism. 

If your intention was that 
the wording be “free- 
thinking”, we found it 
merely distracting and 
insulting. Your inability to 
articulate disguised what 
was a valid point in regard to 
divestment. If you can find 
no better adjective than 
“stupid” to describe the 
Pepsi machine and floor we 
suggest that you re- enlist in 
College Writing 101 or 
refrain from so blatantly dis- 
playing your lack of com- 












munication skills in a paper 
which represents the St. 
Michael’s community. 
Jennifer L. Collins 
Jacqueline Platt 
Debra A. Corbett 


When writing... 


The Defender welcomes 
letters to the editor and 
opinion pieces. Both 
should be typed doubled- 
spaced, signed, and must 
include an address and 
telephone number. Send 


them to: The Defender, 
St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski, VT, 05404. 
The editors reserve the 
right to edit for length 
and clarity. 
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The real 
rebel had a 


cousin 


Rebel Without 
A Clue 


Mike McGrail | 






The story of how I discovered the name of my column 
isn’t particularly interesting — suffice it to say that it was 
a convenient accident — but a later incident concerning 
“rebel without a clue” does merit note. 

Late this July I found myself sitting in a bus station in 
Worcester, MA, waiting for my brother to come and pick 
me up so I could enjoy a short vacation at home. Sitting 
in the bus station — my third of the day — I became 
wholly convinced that bus lines are the poor cousin of the 
American transit system. But that’s another story. 

I’m not sure why this man, who I'll call Bill because I 
can’t remember his name, decided to empty the ashtray 
next to me when he did. I remember just saying “thank 
you,” then burying my nose in my newspaper again. I 
don’t remember how it came to be that he said “Would 
you believe I’m James Dean’s cousin?” but I have a clear 
picture of him saying that, and also of the conversation 
that followed. 

“Really?” 

He nodded. “Yeah, we grew up together in Indiana.” I 
knew that Dean was from the. Midwest, so he had my 
interest. I took quick stock of what was standing in front 
of me. Bill was tall, with yellow-stained white hair. His 
thick hornrimmed glasses were foggy, but that didn’t 
matter because they had long since decided to rest on the 
end of his nose so as not to interfere with his vision. His 
filmy purple-patterned shirt was hanging out of his pants, 
and the T-shirt underneath was stained from Worcester’s 
humid summer air. A cigarette was clasped firmly 
between nicotine-stained fingers. All-in-all, he was a 
quantum step from my conception of the “Rebel Without 
a Cause.” 

“Don’t believe me, huh?” 


I smiled. “Right about now I’d believe anything.” 

“Hold on,” he said, holding up the hand that sported 
the smoldering cigarette, “I wanna show you something.” 

He loped off to the ticket counter, reached underneath 
it, and pulled out a red plastic shopping bag from the 
Worcester Galleria. He came back over to my bench and 
plunked himself down next to me. He stuck his cigarette 
in his south and pulled a book out of the bag. 

“Now, this book,” he said, deftly plucking the cigarette 
out of his mouth before the ash fell onto his T-shirt, “was 
written last year.” He showed me the cover. It was a 
history of Dean’s life, with accompanying photos. “But 
the fellow couldn’t write it until he checked with me.” He 
thumbed to a title page, again holding the cigarette safely 
away from his clothing. He rana finger downa column of 
names, stopping at one toward the beginning of the 
acknowledgements section. “There I am. And just to 
prove it...” he reached into his wallet and flipped to a 
cracked glassine envelope holding his driver’s license 
“...there.” Sure enough, it matched up with the name in 
the book. 

“Well I'll be damned,” I said. 

“Take a look at this,” he said, exchanging the book for 
a photo album and, at long last, throwing that damn 
cigarette away. He opened the photo album and pointed 
to a picture of two boys, about eight years old, standing in 
front of what looked like a freshly-constructed snowman. 
“That’s me and Jimmy when we were kids. I’m the taller 
one. And back there,” he said pointing toward the porch 
of a house in the background, “that’s the aunt that Jimmy 
lived with. That was my mother’s sister.” 


I narrowed it down to two options. This guy was either 
a first-rate con artist, or really James Dean’s cousin. 
What finally convinced me was the way he pointed to the 


cont. on p. 12 


Have kitchen, 
must travel 


You think it’s a hassle to go 
to your friendly campus cafete- 
ria for breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner? Listen to what Jane 
Carton and her roommates 
have to go through... 

“First, we have to trudge 
through the backyard. Then we 
hop over the fence. Then 
another backyard. When it 
rains, we have to trudge 
through the mud. Ona normal 
day, it takes about five min- 
utes.” Ms. Carton and her hou- 
semates at 4 Johnson Ave. 
don’t have to go to Saga to eat. 
They just have to pay for it. The 
college has decided that people 
who live in any on-campus 
housing other than townhouses 
or Sutton Apartments must 
buy ‘at least 13 meals a week 
from the Saga meal plan. 

“We have a sink, cabinets, a 
big refrigerator, and a com- 
pletely equipped stove, oven, 
and broiler,” continues Carton. 
“It’s nicer than Sutton, it’s 
bigger. The kitchen’s as nice as 
any townhouse’s.” 

So, does she think it’s money 
wasted? 

“I’ve been to Saga six times 
this semester. Heidi (Mar- 
quardt, one of Carton’s hou- 
semates) hasn’t been more than 


five times. We go to Saga, and 


then we don’t even eat the food. 
We make salads, which usually 
aren’t much more than lettuce.” 

Why are these students 
forced to eat on the meal plan? 
Is Saga Corporation in such a 
state of financial disarray that 
it is now clinging to every stu- 
dent, every dollar that it can get 
its hands on? If not, why 
doesn’t the school at least give 


Fred Freshman 


- Knightline 


Tom Caron 





these students the option of 
going on or off the meal plan? 

Adrienne Brucato, who lives 
at 86 College Parkway, does 
not like Saga’s Big Brother tac- 
tics, either. 

“It’s only affecting 20 people, 
and all of us are only on the 
13-meal plan. I don’t see how 
20 people could financially 
affect Saga.” 

Mary Woodward lives with 
Brucato on College Parkway. 
As the two sat in their house, 
eating dinner (they opted for 
pizza instead of Saga) Wood- 
ward echoed Brucato’s feelings. 
“My rights to make a free cho- 
ice are being abused. It’s a 
waste of our money. We have 
not been given any choice in 
this at all.” 

St. Michael’s discourages its 
students from moving off cam- 
pus. And, with the prospect ofa 
townhouse their junior or 
senior years, most comply. But 
there will always be juniors 


who do not get “preferred” 


housing. Most of these students 
cannot stomach the thought of 
a third year on the quad. North 
Campus is one alternative. But 
it only takes one 15 minutes 
wait for the shuttle in the sleet, 
only to have all three buses pull 
up at the same time, to wipe 
that thought from the mind. 
So these juniors head for 
Johnson Ave., Fox Lane, or 
College Parkway. Even their 


collective title; “self-governing” 
houses, has an appealing ring 
to it. But there’s one aspect of 
their existence these students 
are not allowed to govern. And 
that is the freedom of choice to 
decide where they want to eat. 
St. Michael’s has already made 
that choice, thank you. 


The class of ’89 has the larg- 
est enrollment ever at St. 
Michael’s. Freshmen have been 
crammed into triples, even 
quadruples on the quad. This 
has got to mean more money 
for Saga. But none of this 
means anything to the students 
who live in on-campus houses. 
All they care about is the five- 
minute walk they have to make 
through sun, snow, or Hurri- 
cane Gloria. 

“If they think we’re old 
enough to have our own house, 
then they should think we’re 
old enough to cook our own 
food,” said Vicky Hoar, ’87, 
another College Parkway resi- 
dent. “I guess they do it so that 
we're not secluded, but we 
should have a choice.” 

Carton has tried to get 
answers from the powers that 
be at St. Michael’s. But she 
doesn’t feel she’s gotten any. 
Meanwhile, she watches her 
money go down the drain. 

“Because of classes, I miss 
three lunches a week. But one 
of my roommates works, so she 
never goes. She misses lunch 
and dinner. All the time.” 

So Carton, her roommates, 
and all the other juniors who 
live in the houses in front of St. 


cont. on p. 6 
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Your mission: 


by George Snell 
News Editor 
Friday, 11:32 p.m. 

Don Sutton looked up at the 
man towering over his desk. He 
bit down on the end of his no. 2 
pencil and leaned back in his 
chair. 

“I've got a job for you, 
Snake,” he said. 

“Call me Pliskin,” the 
stranger said. 

Snake Pliskin was clad in 
black leather pants tucked into 
dirty combat boots. His loose 
fitting button-down shirt was 
ripped and stained with sweat. 
Snake’s face was emotionless 
and scarred. His left eye was 
covered by a black patch. 


“Make it quick Sutton,” he 


said, “I’ve got things to do.” . 
Sutton grinned meekly. 
Clearing his throat he began. 
“President Reiss’s plane to 
Japan had a crash landing. The 
president is alright but we need 
someone to resuce him.” 

“Why don’t you and security 
just go get him? What do you 
need me for?” 

“The plane went down in the 
new building construction 
area. The president’s being held 
by crazed construction 
workers.” 

Snake snickered. Pulling out 
a cigarette, he sat down across 


from St. Michael’s chief of 


security. 
“OK, Sutton, you’ve got a 







Edmundite Vocation Director 
Society of Saint Edmund 
Fairholt —South Prospect Street 

Burlington, Vermont 05401-3599 

1 would like to learn more about the EDMUNDITE 
COMMUNITY. Please send me a copy of your book- 





deal.” 
Saturday, 2:07 a.m. 


Snake was inside the build- 
ing compound. He turned to 
face the huge metal fence he 
had just scaled. Using the latest 
climbing shoes, grappling 
hooks and ropes, he had taken 
well over an hour to get over 
the impassable metal obstacle. 
Now all he had to do was find 
the president among the moun- 
tains of dirt and rescue him 
from the made hardhats, who, 
rumor had it, were drinking off 
an illegal keg. 

Saturday, 3:17 a.m. 

Snake had the unconscious 
president over his shoulder and 
was running for the fence. Most 
of the construction workers 
were dead; Snake had taken 
care of that. A briefcase was 
handcuffed to the president’s 
hand. Snake wondered what it 
could be. 

Saturday, 4:27 a.m. 

The mission was completed. 
The president and Snake were 
out of the building cite. 
out of the building site. 

“Thanks, Pliskin,” Sutton 
said, “You did a good job.” 

“Call me Snake,” he ans- 
wered. “Tell me one thing, Sut- 
ton. What’s in the briefcase?” 

“Plans the St. Michael’s stu- 
dents drew up for the college to 
divest from South Africa. Dr. 
Reiss doesn’t want them pub- 
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lished, so he’s carrying them on 
his person at all times. You just 


saved the school from an 
embarrassment,’’ Sutton 
explained. 


Snake grinned, shook Sut- 
ton’s hand and walked to his 
waiting car. Once inside the 
automobile he took out the stu- 
dent’s divestment plan, which 
he had stolen and replaced with 
a comic book. 

“I think I’m going to get 
these papers published in the 
Vanguard Press,” he said to 
himself. 

The car drove off into the 


sunrise. 


Hughes from p. 4 


assure us that nuclear power 
is a sfe and efficient form of 
energy? Should we not be 
questioning the arbiters of 
taste who presume to tell us 
what music to listen to, what 
books to read, what to wear, 
eat, believe or do? 

None of us is infallible, 
and the first step toward wis- 
dom is to recognize this, in 
ourselves and in_ others. 
Surely we all have at least 
the right to ask authorities 
of every sort, “Why?” The 
question I hear from stu- 
dents are generally confined 
to “What set of facts must I 
memorize for the test?”, or 
“What principles must I 
expound in order to flatter 
the professor into giving me ° 


TOUCH SOMEONE WITH YOUR LIFE 
PUT ON CHRIST 1 













Knightline. from p. 5, 


Michael’s south campus will 
have to keep walking through 
backyards for meals they. 
already paid for...meals they 
would rather not even have. 
“When it snows, it’s going to 
take us a lot longer,” muses 
Carton. “I can just imagine 
what it will be like when there’s 


‘| snow and ice on the ground.” 


“This whole thing has really 
become a pain in the ass.” 


a higher grade?” Asking an 
intelligent question of 
“why” does require some 
thought on the part of the 
student, and neither Tilley 
nor I would deny that think- 
ing is hard work, often hav- 
ing unsettling consequences. 
But most professors are 
essentially peaceful beings, 
not given to tantrums or acts 
of violence when asked such 
a question. In fact, I rather 
enjoy the exchange of ideas 
that sometimes transpires. 

Incidentally, were Tilley 
ever to successfully nego- 
tiate his way through one of 
Charles Ives’ songs, he 
would gain my unceasing 
admiration. 

Sincerely, 

John Hughes 

Assistant Professor 

Political Science 













get the man and get out 


Poor welcome 


For Reiss 


To the Editors: 


lam writing to express the 
disgust I have towards my 
fellow students. As you all 
know the inauguration of 
Dr. Paul Reiss, as four- 
teenth president of St. 
Michael’s College was held 
over the past weekend. 

I would have hoped that 
the students of St. Michael’s 
could have missed a night 
downtown or a Sunday 
afternoon football game to 
attend the inaugural events 
and welcome the new presi- 
dent and his family into the 
St. Michael’s community. 
Unfortunately, that was not 
the case. I find it embarrass- 
ing to the student body that 
only 15 students felt this 
event was important enough 
to pull themselves out of the 
routine and experience 
something they will never 
have the chance to again. 

I would like to apologize 
to Dr. Reiss on behalf of the 
entire student body. We 


truly do welcome you to St. 


Michael’s, although all but 
15 of us are too apathetic to 
show it. 

In the future I hope you 


may all understand what ~ 


you've missed this weekend. 
But I’m afraid you won't 
spare the time to think about 
it. 
Sincerely, 
Christopher M. Anderson 


McGrail cont. from p. 4 


being wrong, than in look- 
ing openly and clearly at the 
issue. As a result, simultane- 
ous monologues replace 
mature dialogue. I sincerely 
hope that*the Defender is 
committed as it claims itis to 
a “type of dialogue” that 
“encourages open discourse 
on relevant topics.” It would 
appear that insofar as 
McGrail’s article reflects 
this quality in the Defender, 
the paper is not off to sucha 
good start. 
Beth Brassel 


ATTENTION: | 


triathlon photos. 


appeared in the Sept. 28 edition 
were taken by Sharon Gavdin. 





Black team shows spirit 


by Colleen Hopkins 


Dorm Daze, an annual four- 
day event at St. Michael's Col- 
lege, was held Sept. 18-21. The 
events began on Wednesday and 
continued through Saturday 
afternoon. 


This year marked the seventh 
year that St. Michael’s has held 
Dorm Daze. 

The winner of this year’s 
Drom Daze was the Light Blue 
team with a score of 143 points. 
The men and women from the 
Light Blue team were from Joyce 
fourth floor and Lyons first 
floor. 


Coming in second was the 
Black team, from Joyce third and 
Lyons second floor, with a score 
of 122 points. 


In third place, with a score of 
117 points, was the White team, 
made up of men and women 
from Joyce first floor and Lyons 
fourth floor. 


This year the Spirit Award 
was earned by the Black team. 
The Black team came out in full 
force to the events wearing black 
T-shirts with the motto “Black 
Is Back,” and camouflaged under 
black face paint. 


Teams competed in the fol- 
lowing events; volleyball, swim 
relays, a word puzzle, pyramid 
building, wisk ball, Frisbee, a 
scavenger hunt, relay races anda 
silent cheer. 


Jennie Cernosia, director of 
student activities, said she got 
the idea for Dorm Daze from a 


student who had transferred to 
St. Michael's from Holy Cross, 
which held the event. The actual 
namg “Dorm Daze” she had 
heard used at North Carolina 
University for a similar type of 
event and thought it would be a 
good name for the St. Michael’s 
event, said Cernosia. 


“I always think that Dorm 
Daze is a great way to get people 
to meet people. People get to see 
who we are and what we do,” 
Cernosia said. 


This year’s turnout was about 
average said Cernosia. “Early on 
we had a large turnout, espe- 
cially from the North Campus, 
Preferred Housing, and Found- 
ers Hall teams. Saturday morn- 
ing w¢ lose teams; that’s when 
the real interest is shown,” she 
said. 


New England to be involved in first 
anti-apartheid movement next month 


Defender Staff 


The South Africa Project of 
Dartmouth College and the 
Northern New England Coali- 
‘tion on Southern Africa are 
organizing the First Northern 
New England Anti-Apartheid 
Conference next October 11th 
- and 12th in observance of the 


United Nation’s South African 


Political Prisoners’ Day. During 


Friday, October 11th and Satur- 
day, October 12th, speakers, 


workshops, and various other_ 


educational and cultural activi- 
ties will be scheduled. 


To commemorate South Afri- | 
can Political Prisoners’ Day, the 
agenda for Friday the 11th will 
include former political prison- 
ers and human rights leaders. 
Saturday the 12th focuses on 
both the Liberation movement 


and USS. legislative movement 
and student - community action. 


This conference is significant 
because it will increase recogni- 
tion of the plight of political pri- 
soners and the role of organized 
regional anti-apartheid action. 
Student and community organi- 
zations throughout Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine and 
western Massachusetts have 
been notified. 


For pacte information, call the 
Defender office immediately. 





Saga... 


cont. from p. 1 


on meal plans) and 40 in St. Ed’s 


and Senior Hall (another 3 per- © 


cent of the total). 


Ryan said he didn’t have a 


specific figure on the potential 

‘ increase of what costs would be 
if the College Parkway residents 
weren't on the meal plan. 
“You'd want to talk to Ernie 
Guilmain about that one,” Ryan 
said. Guilmain, the vice presi- 
dent of fiscal affairs and treas- 
urer, was unavailable for 
comment. 


a 


Fraternity... 


schools inviting greek organiza- 
tions to their campus for the 
first time as there are schools 
withdrawing recognition. Mary- 
ville College in St. Louis, for one, 
has opened its campus to greeks 
for the first time this fall. 

Marchesani says membership 
at some Amherst fraternities is 
increasing even though the uni- 
versity doesn’t recognize them, 
thus denying them privileges 
official student groups have, 
such as access to campus 
facilities. 

Even some banned chapters 
resurface. At Loyola-New 
Orleans, for example, officials 
_have had difficulty permanently 

Pi Kappa Theta. PKT 
searsentl ees 





Several College Parkway resi- 
dents suggested a 7-meal plan, 
hoping to eliminate the waste of 
paying for the minimum 13- 
meal plan. Ryan said he didn’t 
think it was feasible. “I don’t 
think we could price it right,” he 
said. The 13-meal plan currently 
costs $611 per semester, only 
$58 less than the 21-meal plan. 


Most College Parkway resi- 
dents agreed there are positive 


themselves as Pi Beta Kappa, 
held a rush party last month, and 
promptly drew the same kind of 
misconduct complaints that 
prompted university officials to 
disband Pi Kappa Theta in the 
first place. 


In response, student affairs. 
director Vincent Knipfing 
threatend to suspend any stu- 
dent who in any way lends sup- 
port to the new Pi Beta Kappa 
ventute. The fraternity leaders 
“think by changing their name 
they're going to beat the sys- 
tem,” Knipfing says. 

“they're not going to play 
name switch with me every 
week and think the game starts 
over. It doesn’t.” 


aspects to Saga. “The nice thing 
about it is you don’t have to keep 
putting money in — it’s paid 
for,’ Tanya Misner, '87, or 76 
College Parkway said. However, 
residents who have paid for Saga 
and still eat on their own are 
losing money. Dave Scibek, '87, 
of 92 College Parkway, summed 
up his frustration. “For now 
we're ignoring the meal plan, 
eating good food, and taking the 
loss,” he said. 
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Pyramid Building required teamwork and determination. 
The event was just one highlight of Dorm Daze. 
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Pfeifer and Henault ret 


by Regina Frain 


At the end of this academic 
year the students and faculty of 
St. Michael’s College will bid 
farewell to two faculty members: 
Edward Pfeifer of the depart- 
ment of history, and Marie 
Henault of the English 
department. 


Known as a man witha sharp 
mind and wit, Pfeifer is a popu- 
lar professor. Pfeifer is origi- 
nally from Detroit, Mich. As a 
child, he moved with his family 
to Montpelier. 


Pfeifer began his college 
career as a student at St. 
Michael's, and participated in 
such charitable organizations as 
Sodality and Mission Crusade. 
Pfeifer was in student govern- 
‘ment acting as treasurer and 
president of his senior class. He 
was also a member of the New- 
man Lyceum Literary Organiza- 
tion and was the founder and 
co-editor of one of St. Michael’s 
first school newspapers, The 
Mountain Ear. The Mountain 
Ear was different from subse- 
quent publications in that it 
represented “the beginning of a 
school newspaper devoted to the 
service of giving news, not an 

‘ 


gress 
Herrouet Theater 


Female Parts. 


A aegree 
Of caring. 


For people who care about people— 
teachers, counselors, health and human Jon poet Peter Viereck was pub- 
services professionals—Northeastern Uni-+ lished, and in 1970 a Checklist to 





Readers Needed for a Play in Pro- 


Wednesday: 3-5 P.M. 
Several Major and Minor Male 


For Further Information, Contact 
Mark McCaffrey, Box 321 or Ext. 2454. 


exhibition ground for journalis- 
tic geniuses and their subtle 
cavortings. This gained Pfeifer, 
the main‘ contributor to The 
Mountain Ear, the reputation of 
“lightnin’ Ed’ by fellow 
students. 


Pfeifer gave much of himself 
during his years as a student here 
at St. Michael’s, but did not stop 
here. He served in the Navy dur- 
ing the Korean War, where he 
received the Bronze Star for 
valor and the Purple Heart for 
being wounded in battle. He 
then continued his education at 
Brown University in Provi- 
dence, where he received a doc- 
toral degree in 1953. 


Upon returning to St. 
Michael’s as an_ instructor, 
Pfeifer demonstrated a capacity 
for effective scholarship to both 
students and faculty members. 
He inaugurated a program in 
American Studies, and was 
chairman of the Faculty Com- 
mittee for Specially Gifted Stu- 
dents. He was also a member of 
the National Scholastic Honor 
Society. : 


In 1957, he was voted to chair 
the department of history by the 
board of trustees. He received 
the Faculty Appreciation Award 







and 





two years in a row in 1966 and 
1967. 

Pfeifer was elected vice presi- 

dent of academic affairs and 
dean of men in 1969, the second 
layman in St. Michael’s history 
to hold that office. He oversaw 
activities of the college and stu- 
dents, and supervised the aca- 
demic departments, the 
admissions office and associate 
deans office. One of his accomp- 
lishments was upgrading the 
core curriculum. 

Pfeifer has devoted much 
time offering guidance and 
advice to students and fellow 
colleagues. 


Norbert Kuntz, chairman of* 


the history department, called 
Pfeifer “Intellectual Father.” 
Kuntz said during his first years 
as a “green” professor, Pfeifer 
gave him valuable advice with 
sorting out more abstract gradu- 
ate level studies and comprising 
an undergraduate curriculum. 

Kuntz added, “He is abso- 
lutely fabulous. I couldn’t ask for 
a better professional colleague 
and a warmer friend.” 


Marie Henault is also retiring 
this spring. Henault received 
her doctorate from University of 
Maryland in 1951, during an era 
where few women were receiv- 
ing such a high level of educa- 
tion. Her publications on 
literary criticisms have received 


_ nationwide praise. 


Henault is originally from 
Oakville, WA, and now resides . 
in Essex Junction. 


Before her professorship at 
St. Michael’s, Henault was an 
instructor at the University of 
Utah, in Salt Lake City, for four 
years. She then moved to Mary- 
and to teach at St. Joseph Col- 
lege and University of Maryland. 
Henault began teachng at St. 
Michael's in 1962 as a part-time 
instructor and began her full- 
ime professorship in 1965. 
Henault was the first woman 
to chair a department at St. 
Michael's. She was chairwoman 
of the English department. 


In addition to a full-time 
teaching schedule, Henault has 
had numerous literary criticisms 
published. In 1969 her criticism 


versity has a special place where you can 
obtain the knowledge and skills needed 
to help others. Boston-Bouvé College of 
Human Development Professions. 

You can reach out and further your 
career with Master Degree programs 


lished, and in 1970 a “Checklist 
to Ezra Pound” and “Guide to 
Ezra Pound.” 


In 1980, another Henault 
work, the first poetry criticism 





that include: F 
Master of Education on Stanley Kunitz, was pub-- 
* Counseling lished. A Burlington Free Press 


review stated; “Dr. Henault 
demonstrates her fine critical 
skills on an outstanding but 
somewhat neglected poet. She 
maintains a keen eye on poetic 
technique and has a gracious way 
of combining her own com- 
ments with those of the poet and 
his critic...her books are honest.” 
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Henault has been recognized 
for dedication and ability in 
administrative and teaching 
professions. In 1972 she 
received the Outstanding Educa- 
tor in America Award and in 
1979 the Alpha Nu Delta Chap- 
ter of Delta Epsilon Sigma 
National Scholastic Honorary. 


BOSTON 
BOUVE 


e) Northeastern University Bouvé College at the address below. 


Graduate School, Boston-Bouvé College of Human Development Professions 
07 Dockser Hall, Northeastern University, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02115 


Northeastern University is an equal opportunity/affirmative action educational institution and employer. 
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Edward Pfeifer from the his- 


tory department 
from 


Henault 


the 


and Marie 
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department will be leaving St. 


Michael's. 





photo s from Public Information Office 


She was recognized by St. 
Michael’s Student Association 
when she received the Dupont 
Faculty Award in 1981. 


Besides teaching, advising, 
raising a family, writing and 
having books published, 
Henault belongs to the National 
Poetry Foundation, the Ezra 
Pound Society, and tne Modern 
Language Association. She has 
participated in panals on satire 
for the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation on the “Anatomy of a 
Cocktail Party” and “The City in 
American Literature ' 


At the 10th Ann :al Confer- 
ence on 20th Centur\ Literature, 
Henault presented a paper on 
“History and William Gaddis’s 
‘recognitions.’ In 1983 she 
presented another paper, “Lin- 
guistic Humor in Gaddis’s 
‘recognitions’,” at the Western 
Humor and Irony Membership 
at Arizona State University. 
That same year she presented a 
paper on “Narrative Strategy” at 
the Conference on Literature 
and Film at Florida State 
University. 


Edward Murphy, professor of 
English, discussed Henault’s 
impact on the English Depart- 
ment. Murphy, a long-time col- 
league and friend, said, ‘For 
nearly 25 years, Dr. Henault has 
impressed all of us in the Eng- 


lish Department — faculty and 
students — with her knowledge 


of comparative literature, her 


discriminating judgment, 
diverse interests, and wit. Her 
scholarship has been an orna- 


ment to the department, and her ~ 


presence has brightened it. We 
will surely miss her.” 


Carey Kaplan, chairwoman of 
the English department said: “It 
was both a pleasure and honor to 
know and work with Dr. 
Henault. Her retirement is a tre- 
mendous personal loss. I will 
miss her wonderful sense of 
humor and fine intelligence.” 


Henault said she plans tocon- 


tinue teaching emeritus next 
fall. She said she will pursue 
research on Ezra Pound, Henry 
Jamse, and T.S. Eliot at the Brit- 
ish Museum and Library in Lon- 
don next summer. Henault is 
also collaborating with Kaplan 
on a collection of women’s liter- 
ary criticism throughout history. 
This project will be the first 
anthology of its kind. Never 
has there been a collection of 
literary criticism comprising 
only women authors. 


When asked about her reac- 
tion to her forthcoming retire- 
ment, Henault said, “It is like 
everything else in life. When the 
time comes there is a certain 
necessity for change.” 
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Manpower survey: 


Hiring rate drop predicted 


by Lauren Boucher 
Features Editor 


Manpower, Inc., a temporary 
service firm, has released an 
Employment Outlook Survey for 
the last quarter of 1985 and 
some of its findings should pro- 
voke curiousity, especially con- 
cerning those students who will 
be graduating in December. 

The survey, based on tele- 
phone interviews with over 
12,000 public and private 
employers in 375 cities, was con- 
ducted during the last two week s 
of August. 

The forecast for the fourth 
quarter shows that 25 percent of 
the employers interviewed 
intend to hire workers within 
the next three months showing 
a one percent decline from last 
year. Ten percent of those inter- 
viewed will reduce their work- 
force as compared to eight 
percent in 1984. 

Trends in the Northeast are 
stable. Construction employ- 
ment expectations will be con- 
siderably higher than the 


national average despite the- 


Futons: 


by Diane White 
Defender Staff 


What are futons? I have heard 
advertisements for them on the 
radio. I have seen advertise- 
ments for them in newspapers. 
Still, I have no idea what futons 
are. Do you wear them? Can you 
eat them? To satisfy my curios- 


ity, I visited the Futon Gallery on: 


Church Street. 

I found out that you can not 
wear or even eat futons. Instead, 
you sleep or sit on them. A futon 
is a cotton mattress that folds up 
into a couch. When people sleep 
on futons they usually roll them 
out on the floor. However, there 
are frames available for futons. 

Futons originated in Japan 
over ten thousand years ago. 
Originally they were only four 


onset of cold and snow. 

The hiring activity in durable 
and non-durable goods manufac- 
turing looks like a see-saw. Des- 
pite the near all-time lows in 
most areas of the country, dura- 

-ble good manufacturing firms in 
Northeastern and Southern 
firms have crept above the 
national average. However, the 
outlook is not quite as sunny on 
the other side. Non-durable 
good manufacturing employers 
in the Northeast and West are 


struggling well below the 
national average: 
Job prospects in the 


wholesale-retail trade are prom- 
ising in all parts of the nation. 
The same goes for finance, insu- 
rance and real estate where the 
outlook is showing the best 
fourth quarter since 1978. 

The transportation and public 
utilities industry in the Nor- 
theast is the strongest in the 
nation. Although patterns have 

_femained virtually unchangedin 
some parts of the nation they are 
relatively weak in the Midwest 
and West. It is clear that oppor- 
tunities in the field are a matter 


No Don't 
Industry Category Increase Change Decrease Know 
%o % % % 


Mining* 








Construction 





Manufacturing— 
Durable Goods 





Manufacturing— 
Non-durable Goods 





Transportation & 
Public Utilities 





Wholesale & 
Retail Trade 





Finance, Insurance 
& Real Estate 





Education— 
Public & Private 





Services 








Public Administration 





All Industries 





*The size of the mining industry s responding sample does not permit 


a hiring trend forecast 


of local conditions. 

The Northeast region is the 
only sector below average in the 
educational field. However, jobs 
are abundant elsewhere. Plans 
for the coming three months 
approach the most optimistic 
levels of any quarter since 1977. 

Public administration oppor- 
tunities for employment are 
localized with governmental 
agencies. In the South and West, 
employers are expressing much 





more intention to hire than 
those in the Northeast and 
Midwest. 

According to Mitchell S. 
Fromstein, Manpower Presi- 
dent, the reduced hiring plans 
are the continuation of a soften- 
ing pattern established early last 
year. He said, “When seasonal 
factors are taken into account, 
the pace of deterioration 
appears to have slowed some- 
what from the third quarter.” 


Furniture of the future? 


and a half inches thick. The Japa- 
nese slept on them at night then 
folded them up and stored them 
in closets during the day. When 
futons reached the Western 
World, they were made thicker. 
Western futons are between six 
inches and ten inches thick. Dur- 
ing the day they are folded up 
and used for couches. 

There are advantages to own- 
ing a futon instead of a bed. A 
futon may be used as both a bed 
and a couch. It saves space. Chi- 
ropractors recommend futons 
because they help to maintain 
the natural curvature of the back. 

If you are interested in pur- 
chasing a futon you should know 
that they are not all created 
equally. Before buying a futon 
you should make sure that there 
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ting, and that you can’t feel the 


center seam when lying down. 
Also, you might want to consider 
the reliability of the store from 
which yo are buying your futon. 
Prices of futons vary with 
quality. 

The Futon Gallery has been in 





Burlington for five years. It was 
the first location in the area to 
seel futons. Within the past year 
competition has appeared. As 
Barbara McEnamy, the saleswo- 
man at the Futon Gallery told 
me, “Futons are a big yuppie 
thing.” 


Chorale planning 
European tour 


by Susan O’Shea 
Asst. Features Editor 


The St. Michael’s chorale 
group is proposing a European 
tour for spring vacation of 1986. 
The trip will allow students to 
visit West Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland and Italy. 

“The trip is designed to touch 
several cultures. It is a wonderful 
experience and the students will 
have plenty of time to sightsee,” 
William Tortolano, professor of 


fine arts and chorale director 
said. 


The tour is a 10-day extrava- 
ganza which will be of educa- 
tional and cultural interest. 

Any St. Michael's student may 
go on the trip. “I want to stress 
the fact that the tour is open to 
all students. It is not exclusively 
for the chorale,” Tortolano said. 

Students traveled to France, 
Belgium and Holland last year. 
They stayed in hotels and in pri- 
vate homes with families and 
accomplished a lot of sightsee- 


cont. on p. 11 


. Invaders, 


Game room is 
a wizard’s 
dream 


by Chris Sariego 


Bashing my way between the 
several sets of double doors reg- 
ulating Alliot’s west entrance, I 
walk hurriedly along the glass 
bookstore wall to my left, 
maneuver around the fireplace 
to my right and head for the 
stairs. My task is urgent. Bound- 
ing effortlessly up the wide stair- 
case, my ears pick up that golden 
clink of quarters in my pocket - 
my passport to interstellar 
adventure, chivalry and revelry, 
tO name just a small sample of 
the excitement which awaits. 

Reaching the second floor, I 
bound forward and, to avoid 
smashing into the wall ahead, 
make a quick right. Panting 
quietly, I stride down the cause- 
way. Will I be too late? Is my 
quest in vain? No!!! The Game 
Room is open and Astro Blaster 
is mine! 

The Game Room, which has 
received little publicity at St. 
Michael's - due to the fact that it 
is seldom open® is a must for 
study breaks. Nothing relieves 
tension like crashing a pingpong 
ball across the room into my 
Opponent’s stomach, scoring a 
touchdown in video football, or 
astro-blasting a spaceship into 
smithereens. 

There are a wide variety of 
games to accommodate my 
interests and surges of competi- 
tiveness. The video games con- 
sist of mechanized mayhem such 
as: Centipede, Astro Blaster, 
Joust, Super Bug, Moon Ranger 
and Football. There are also sev- 
eral pinball machines under 
which I spend a considerable 
amount of time, searching for 
stray - pingpong balls. Space 
Black-Knight, Tri- 
dent, and Count-Down are the 
titles bestowed on these coordi- 
nation testers. 

My video game finished, I find 
that I have company. The pool 
table, which shares the center of 
the room with the pingpong 
table, is now in use. These pool 
players really know their stuff, 
and I don’t even attempt to com- 
pete, making my way over to the 
pingpong table. 

The game room does not only 
contain games. Several couches 
and comfortable chairs are 
found in the room. A large tele- 
vision peeks out from behind the 
pool table. If I’m not in a com- 
petitive mood, the game room is 
a great place to relax and 
socialize. 

My quarters spent, pingpong 
partners exhausted and aca- 
demic frustration disintegrated 
like an alien space invader, I 
make my way out the door of. 
room 203 and down the stairs to’ 
the lobby. There will be no 
laundry done for me today — my 
quarters are spent. But, as video 
sound effects echo in my head 
(Zap! Ping! Zot-Poink!), I find 
my self-control slipping. With- 
out another thought I whirl 
around, hurl my body up the 
staircase, down the causeway, 
and burst back into the game 
room. Let the games begin! 
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The Police on their own 


by Jeff Parent 
Defender Staff 


Since their last tour in 1983, a 
shroud of secrecy has covered 
The Police. At that time they 
seemed to be in their prime both 
musically and publicly. In five 
short years, they had come from 
relative obscurity to the fore- 
front of popular music. Since 
that time the band has been on 
hiatus from each other, but not 
from recording. Andy Summers 
continues his work with Robert 


. Fripp of King Crimson while 


the remaining two members 
have just released solo projects. 
Both albums are unique and 
indicative of each man’s 
personality. 

First and foremost solo album 
Dream of the Blue Turtles, was 
released this summer by Sting. 
Aside from being an intriguing 
departure from his work with 
The Police, Dream of the Blue 
Turtle is one of the most provoc- 
ative pop albums of the year. 

The work sparkles with a 
quality both desirable and nebu- 
lous. The hit “If You Love Some- 
body (Set Them Free)” is an 
answer to the dark and brooding 
“Every Breath You Take” from 
the Synchronicity LP. Most 
noticeable is the upbeat mood 
which is enhanced by Sting’s 
choice of musicians. All have 
extensive jazz backgrounds. In 
particular, sax and clarinet mas- 
ter Bradford Marsalis is 


_ exceptional. 


Sting has succeeded i in creat- 
ing an album which, although 
departs from his earlier work, 


~ continues to have a great deal of 


popular appeal. 
However, the drummer and 


founder of The Police, Stewart 
Copeland, has released his own 
solo album entitled The Rhyth- 
matist on A & M records. The 
project deals almost entirely 
with rhythm of the African var- 
iety. Copeland certainly doesn’t 
have the scope of Sting’s work, 
but it is extremely original and 
interesting nonetheless. 

In reality, the album is a 
soundtrack for a documentary 
film of the same name. The pre- 
mise behind the project is quite 
simple. Stewart Copeland trav- 
els across Africa to learn about 
the music, almost entirely rhyth- 
mic, which has become so 
important to modern music. 
What is generated is a fascinat- 
ing combination of centuries old 
African music and modern 
instrumentation. Polyrhythmic 
music is combined with modern 
guitar and synthesizers, creating 
a feeling absolutely unparalleled 
by any modern music. 

Copeland did have help with 
The Rhythmatist. Ray Lema is 
given songwriting credits on 
three cuts. Among them is “Kot- 
eja (Oh Bolilla),” which has a 
distinctive reggae feel, and 
“Kemba,” which ends side one. 
Both are chanted in an African 
dialect. Most of The Rhythma- 
tist, however, is without vocal 
accompaniment. This forces the 
listener to absorb the music, 
which is exactly what Copeland 
wants. 

The Rhythmatist is at times 
confusing and at times interest- 
ing, but always thought- 
provoking. Copeland has 
definitely not traveled in vain. 

We have not seen the last of 
The Police. With such great tal- 


ent as Sting and Copeland, pop 


music would feel the loss. 


Jones’ soundtrak 


rated disappointing 


by Mike Luoma 
Defender Staff 


John Paul Jones Music from the 
Film “Scream for Help” 
(Atlantic) , 

It’s usually | when we expect 
the most from something that 
we get hardest let down. John 
Paul Jones’ soundtrack album 
form the movie “Scream for 
Help” is a candidate for this. If 
you were to pick up the album 
and read the front cover, you'd 
see “featuring Jimmy Page, Jon 
Anderson, John Paul Jones.” 

_The basis for assuming this 
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album might be good would-be 
the fact that the three names on 
the cover are former and current 
members of two of the biggest 
rock bands of the 70’s. Yes and 
Led Zeppelin. Jones, as the bas- 
sist for Led Zeppelin, was the 
primary songwriter on that 
group's final album, 1979's “In 
Through the Out Door.” Page 
was Zeppelin’s incredibly tal- 
ented lead guitarist, and Ander- 
son was lead singer for Yes. 


cont. on 2. Il 
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Having ‘fun’ with mud! 


by Suzanne A. Donnelly 
Defender Staff 


Now that construction of the 
new building has begun, the 
more adventurous of St. 
Michael's students have come up 
with some new and creative 
ideas for campus kicks. 

As Lenore Marshall, 89, pu 
it, “It’s a good thing that it’s not 
an electrical fence. Bart McKitty, 
"86, added, “I could see students 
scaling the fence after a night at 
the Rat.” 

Rumors circulating arbdund 
the Quad are that Quad fights 
could soon take on added dimen- 
sions of madness. Picture a giant’ 
“king of the mountain” contest 
on the dirt piles. Students are 
even looking forward to Spring 
in the hopes that there'll be 


plenty of mud to supplement the 
ususal water fights. 

Not only are students looking 
at the dirt piles with trouble on 
their minds, they're having 
thoughts about the equipment, 
too. “If you have a test in Jemery 
that you don’t want to take, just 
hop in one of the bulldozers and 
plow the building over,” joked 
Joe McGranaghan, ‘86. 

Many students are dismayed 
at the long trek from their 
rooms to class. First, finding the 
way is the most difficult prob- 
lem. “We had to leave early so 
we could find which way to get 
into the building,” remarked one 
student. 

The choices of walking 
around past Founder's Hall or 
over to McCarthy are both more 
time-consuming than students 


would like. “I'll just have to be 
late for a few more classes,” 
joked McKitty. 


Of course, if you enjoy living 
like Indiana Jones, vaulting the 
fence and didging dozers would 
seem like icing on the cake. 

With winter just around the 
corner, the hike is sure to 
become more invovled. Pile on 
added clothing and harness up 
the sled dogs for that extra-long 
walk across the frozen tundra. 

Right now, the site is not the 
most attractive part of the cam- 
pus. One freshman said, “I’m 
glad my friends came up last 
weekend and saw the campus 
before it ws torn apart.” 

Inconveniences and pranks 
aside, here’s hoping the new 
building will be worth the wait. 


Associateship funds aid research 


The National Research Coun- 
cil announces the 1986 Resident, 
Cooperative, and Postdoctoral 
Research Associateship Pro- 
grams for research in the scien- 
ces and engineering to be 
conducted in behalf of 25 federal 
agencies or research institutions, 
whose laboratories are located 
throughout the United States. 

The programs provide Ph.D. 


scientists and engineers of unus- 
ual promise and ability with 
opportunities to perform 
research on problems largely of 
their own choosing yet compati- 
ble with the research interests of 
the supporting laboratory. 
Initiated in 1954, the Associate- 
ship Programs have contributed 
to the career development of 
over 4,000 scientists ranging 
from recent Ph.D. recipients to 


distinguished senior scientists. 
Information on_ specific 
research opportunities and fed- 
eral laboratories, as well as 
application materials, may be 
obtained from the Associateship 
Programs, Office of Scientific 
and Engineering Personnel, JH 
608-D1, National Research 
Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20418, (202) 334-2760. 


ed 
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Now, the letdown. First of all, 
the album is incredibly uneven. 
With one notable exception, the 
album sounds nothing like Led 
Zeppelin. Most of the instru- 

_ mentals on the album feture syn- 
thetic drums programmed by 
Jones. They are easily detected, 
not very complicated, and make 
much of the album sound like a 
throwback to the poor disco 
beats of the late 70’s. Not new, 
just dredged up from the mire of 
cast-off music of days gone by. 

One example of this- is side 
one’s “Silver Train.” Jon Ander- 

_ son is on the vocals here, but his 
high-pitched voice is nearly 
drowned out by the booming 
bass drum of the synthetic drum 
machine. 

If the expectation hadn't been 
in mind, if I had never heard of 
any of the people featured on the 
album, the album wouldn't be so 
disappointing. 

Jimmy Page’s work on the 

album is up to par with some of 
his better efforts. Unfortunately, 
we are treated to Page solos on 
only two numbers, “Spaghetti 
Junction” and “Crackback.” 

“Junction” features Page, but his 

guitar is lost among Jones’ key- 

boards and synth drums. “Crack- 


back” is the gem on the album. It 
features a real drummer, first of 
all, and any Zeppelin fan could 
spot the sound. It sounds vaguely 
familiar — a haunting reminder 
of where these people come 


' from, and what they are capable 


of. 

Also notable on the album is 
the track “When you Fall in 
Love.” Jones sings on the track, 
which features Graham Ward on 
drums and John Renbourne on 
guitar. Like the rest of the 
album, “all other instruments” 
were played by Jones. Although 
the lyrics and the subject of the 
song are somewhat trite and 
boring, Jones’ voice and the 
instrumental portion of the song 
are surprisingly good. 

Jon Anderson’s vocals are 
another story, Anderson sings 
on “Silver Train” and “Christie”. 
On Christie, his voice sounds 
strained. On “Silver Train,” his 
voice is lost among “all other 
instruments” played by Jones. 
Disappointing...Well, if you'll 
excuse me, I'll go listen to 
“Crackback” and think about 
how good this album might have 
been. 

Roger Daltrey Under A Raging 
Moon (Atlantic Records) 
Another member of a 70's 

supergroup has released a solo 


album this week. Gratefully, 
Roger Daltrey’s solo album is 
much more satisfying than John 
Paul Jones’ soundrtrack. Daltrey, 
former lead singer of The Who, 
puts out an admirable effort 
here, better than any of his ear- 
lier solo efforts. 


Wisely, Daltrey has left much . 


of songwriting chores to others. 
His own compositions have 
often been criticized for being 
too simple. John Parr, Russ Bal- 
lard, Bryan Adams, and Pete 
Townsend have each written 
songs on the album. Daltrey gets 
minor credit on four of the ten 
songs on the album. 

The single “After the Fire” 
opens the album. The single has 
already gotten considerable air- 
play. All royalties from the sale 
of the single are being donated 
to Band Aid Trust. As a song, 
“After the Fire” is fair. Com- 
pared to the rest of the album, it 
is kind of weak. If you like the 
single, don’t get me wrong, I’m 
not putting the single down, it’s 
just that the rest of the album is 
better. This is a great album. 

Any fan of The Who would be 
well advised to add this album to 
their collection. As I've already 
said, this album is of an even, 
high quality. Expect big things 
from this one, folks. 





cont. from p. 9 


ing in a short time. One of the 
highlights of the tour was the 
performance of the chorale on 
the altar of Notre Dame cathed- 
ral in Paris. After the mass, a 
French priest congratulated the 
chorale and told them he was a 
graduate of St. Michael's! 

The price of the trip this year 
will be $1,088 which includes air 
transportation, accommoda- 
tions, meals and a private bus to 
tour the countries. A full-time 
escort will also travel with the 
group to point out cultural 


~~ 


mg ae 


* fine * 


The tour will need a min- 
imum of 24 participants to con- 
firm the scheduled plans. Those 
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THE 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
REDEMPTION CENTER 


Route 15, Winooski 655-2620 


Vermont's largest selection of discount beer, soda, and wine. 


A Vermont Liguor Agency. 


Daily 10-10 Sunday 12-9 


students interested in going on 
the tour should contact Torto- 
lano in McCarthy Arts Center, 
room 201, by Oct. 30. 
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Harvard geology prof. 
to conduct White Mt. hike 


The Appalachian Mountain 
Club’s Northern New England 
Regional Office is offering an 
Opportunity to learn about and 
visit the places of geological 
interest in the White Moun- 
tains. Through day hikes and 
indoor discussions, they will 
examine the mountain building 
forces that shaped New Hamp- 
shire’s hills-volcanism, alpine 
and continental glaciation and 
plate tectonics. 


“White Mountain Geology” 
will be conducted by Dr. Charles 
Burnham, Professor of Geology, 





Harvard University. The course 
begins on Saturday, October 5 at 
8:30 a.m. It will be held at the 
Pinkham Notch Camp, a rustic 
lodge providing lodging, meals 
and information to hikers and 
skiers throughout the year. For 
reservations and workshop 
information, call or write Work- 
shop Secretary, Appalachian 
Mountain Club, P.O. Box 298, 
Gorham, N.H. 03581, (603) 
466-2727. 


... Salads 


in the greenhouse, 


warm drinks on the deck, 


Autumn by the riverside. 


WISE 


The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, V1/655-2044 








HOME-STYLE 
LAUNDRY 










CLEAN AND 
COMFORTABLE 


¢ Full Service Dry Cleaning © Valet Service 
° Professional Tailoring and 60 Washers and Driers. | 
Alterations @. Special Machines for Sleeping, 


© Professional Stain Removal Bags. Blankets stc. 


Sunbright Laundromat 


_mm=== Open 7 Days A Week === 
7 A.M. to 11 P.M. - 
THE MARKETPLACE, WINOOSKI, WT 
(NEXT TO THE IGA) 
: 655-9810 


Conveniently located for you. shopping con- 
venience with plenty of free parking. 










COUPON | | 


| FREE 


WITH THREE 





Receive with coupon one free wash with 
every three washes done. WE will also except 
coupons from any other laundromat. 


Expires 10/31/85 
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Rescue Blotter | 


__ by Jay Wood 
Defender Staff 


9/12-at 4:38 pm Resco responded to Hiesbue for a 52-year- 
old man who a an mics -_ 


9/14-at 4:43 p. noes conics to Hinesbog for a 32-year- 
old woman who was the driver of a motorcycle that was hit by a 
car. She sustained ee to both of her lege 


9/16-at 7:28 a.m. ee iinet: to , Hinesburg again for a 

head-on collision of two cars. One driver escaped injuries but 
the other driver, 31 years old, was critically injured and later died 
on the operating — 


9/19-at 6:42 oe responded to Route 15 for another 
motorcycle accident where a 26-year-old male was found suf- 
fering from multi-trauma to his oe chest and legs. 


9/20-at 10:24 p.m- Recs responded to a a year-old boy in 
Winooski suffering from attacks of asthma. The patient had 
also complained of having a “fishbone” an in his throat. 
Mweeeeweeeoeoe 
9/23-at 2:12 a.m.-Rescie transported two co twins from 
Hanover, NH to the Medical Center Hospital of Vermont, The 
infants were born prematurely. 





ROK ORS 





BE CREATIVE! 





The Imaginative 
Defender Ad Staff Needs You 


(No experience necessary ) 


CALL: 
Ext. 2421 or 6§§-1117 





John Engels not only a 


‘tough English professor 


by Stephanie Turner 


A father, a carpenter, a fisher- 
man, a gardener, a cook, a musi- 
cian, a painter, a nationally 
recognized poet. 

And a_ professor 
Michael's. 

John Engels is the man being 
described here, but to many he is 
known only as a “tough” English 
professor. Engels is spending 
this semester in Yugoslavia on a 
Fulbright Fellowship, a US. 
government award for graduate 
study, research, teaching or pro- 
fessional training in other coun- 
tries. He will be traveling the 
country reading his poetry and 
speaking about American poets. 


at. St. 


Engels has a long list of artis- 
tic accomplishments. He was 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship in 1980 and travelled to 
Mexico. He went to Hong Kong 
last year after being recognized 
by the National Endowment of 
the Arts, and was one of three 
finalists for the Pulitzer Prize 
for poetry. 


Engels has been writing poe- 
try well over half the years since 
he was born in 1931 in South 
Bend, Indiana and in that time 
he has had six books of poetry 
published, the first one in 1968, 
sixteen years after he graduated 
from Notre Dame. He also stu- 
died at University College in 


Dublin, Ireland and received his 
master’s degree from State Uni- 


versity of lIowa’s Writer's 
School. 
He has been a resident of Wil- 


liston, VT for 23 years, the same 
amount of time he has been 
teaching at St. Michael's. Engels 
and his wife have raised five 
children, Jessica, David, John, 


Laura and Matthew. David and 
Matthew are St. Michael’s 
students. 

Many of Engels’ poems reflect 
upon his experiences. He has 
been described as a “poet of 
visionary strength.” He gives a 
different perspective to many 
everyday happenings. 


Rebel cont. from p. 5 


photos and the affection in his voice when he said “me 
and Jimmy used to...” 

“You know, I named my column after a James Dean 
movie. Actually I kind of bastardized it, but I got the idea 
from ‘Rebel Without a Cause.’ Was he really a rebel 
without a cause?” 

Bill lit another cigarette and let it dangle out the side of 
his mouth as he spoke. “Naw,” he said looking out the 
doors of the bus station. “Jimmy wasn’t really a rebel. He 
used to come home a lot to visit his aunt after he made it 
in the movies.” He turned to a photo that was obviously 
taken later. It was of Bill and a group of people standing 
around a gravestone. “That’s Jimmy’s grave. We go there 
every year to put flowers on it, only I couldn’t go this 
year.” He closed the album and took the cigarette out of 
his mouth. “Right after Jimmy died, someone came and 
took his gravestone.” 

“That’s a funny souvenir.” 

Bill smiled and put the album back in the red plastic 
shopping bag. “They probably just loved Jimmy,” he 
said. “A lot of people loved Jimmy.” 

The rebel without a cause didn’t need one because he 
wasn't really a rebel. He was just a normal guy from the 
Midwest. I decided to keep the title of my column as itis, 
though I must say I felt a lot less like a rebel and a lot 
more like I didn’t have a clue after I left the bus station 
that afternoon. 


& 


Divestiture spreading 


Arizona's Board of Regents 
has voted to sell its stocks in 
companies that do business in 
South Africa, making UA the 
17th college to approve divesti- 
ture since April, when major stu- 
dent protests of campus 
investment in the segregationist 
country broke ort. 


~ OCTOBER SPECIALS: 


Sake Football 


50¢ Drafts 1-7. 


Monday Night Football 


50¢ Drafts 8-12. 


Every Friday 
Free Chili 


3-7. 


SAME DAILY 
HAPPY HOUR SPECIALS! 


But U. Vermont and Southern 
Illinois trustees eschewed total 
divestiture, opting in votes last 
week to invest only in firms that 


Anti-apartheid Florida stu- 
dents, meanwhile, protested a 
new prohibition of camping on 
campus. Officials concede the 
rule is aimed at stopping sit-ins, 
adding it won't apply to students 
camping out for tickets to the 
Gator Growl, the big annual uni- 
versity show. 


business civil rights code. 





v KELICQM AHONEY'‘S 1 Scholarship offered 


St.Michael’s College sophomores interested in a career in govern- 
ment service at the federal, state, or local level are invited to apply 
for a 1986 Harry S. Truman Scholarship. 

Established by Congress in 1975, the Harry S. Truman Scholar- 
ship Foundation operates an ongoing educational scholarship pro- 
gram designed to provide opportunities for outstanding U.S. 
students with potential leadership ability to prepare for careers in 
government service. In April 1986, the Foundation will award 105 
Scholarships nationally. the DEADLINE for all 1986 applications i is 
December 1, 1985. 

St. Michael’s College can nominate two students for the 1986 
competition. 

The scholarship award covers eligible expenses up to $5,000 per 
year for the junior year, the senior, and two years of graduate study. 

To be eligible, students must be full-time sophomores working 
toward or planning to pursue a baccalaureate degree, have a “B” 
average or equivalent, stand in the upper fourth of the class, and be a 
USS. citizen or U.S. national heading toward a career in government. 

Interested students should submit a letter of application, a state- 
ment of career plans, a list of past public-service activities or other 
leadership positions, a current transcript, and a 600-word essay 
discussing a public policy issue of their choice to Frank Nicosia, asst. 
prof. 

Truman Scholarship Faculty Representative, 10 Sullivan, by Nov. 
Ist. ; ‘ 





sign the Sullivan Principles, the — 
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2-1 soccer win at Castleton State: 


Men gain fourth victory in a row 


by Debby Gavron 
Defender Staff 


A goal by Dan Brynes at 23:34 
in the first half, shot low and to 
the left brought the Purple 
Knights to their fourth consecu- 
tive win. St. Michael’s defeated 
Castleton State, 2-1, and are cur- 
rently 4-3-1. 

Earlier in the week, Sunday, 
Sept. 22 Merrimack traveled to 
take on the Knights. Scoring 
began at 13:41 with Geoff Starr 
breaking away from midfield 

.. St. Michael’s would score 
again in the first half. This goal 
Byrnes assisted by Starr was in 
the right hand corner of the net, 
two defensemen from Merri- 
mack split to allow Byrnes to 
shoot. 

‘Lhe second half was the same 
offensive power as in the first by 
St. Michael’s. However scoring 

did not take place until the end 


~ of the half. Starr had a breaka- 





Michael's with two saves. Tom 


way to raise the final, 3-0. 
John Jordan was in goal for St. 


McHuge was in net for Merri- 
mack in the first half with 11 
saves. Howard Porter took net 
in the second half for Merrimack 
with four saves. St. Michael’s 
outshot Merrimack 18-2. 

Sept. 24, the Purple Knights 
brought their record to .500 
when they won a 3-1 decision 
over Johnson State College. St. 
Michael's broke a four game 
winning streak by Johnson State, 
now 4-2. 


. . TL J_White, '87, said, “It was 


aggressive, but they were cheap 
players not very physical. There 
were a lot of cheap shots and a 
lot of hitting.” Despite that type 
of play, St. Michael's offense 
managed three goals to John- 
son's one. 

St. Michael's first goal of the 
game came on a penalty kick by 
Starr. Starr obstructed in the 
penalty area, received a penalty 
kick and connected on a 
grounder past Johnson goalie 
Mike O'Connor. 

Byrnes and Joe Gleason 


College Press Service 


teamed up for the second St. are still trying to adjust to the 














Michael's goal. Gleason_passed 
the ball across the field to Byrnes 


where he kicked it into the right 


hand corner of the net. 
Johnson went on the board 
with a rebound shot by Gary 
Loomis. Loomis rebounded Bob 
Raymond’s original shot and 
sent the ball straight to the net. 
Jon Freitas got the winning 
goal on a direct kick outside the 
penalty area for their third win. 
This winning turnaround is 
caused in part to new adjust- 
ments in the positioning of the 
team. According to Byrnes, ‘we 


Men lose at ECAC tourney 


—— ee 


—— ee 


by Scott Fletcher 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael’s College 
men’s tennis team is entering a 
rough portion of its 1985 sche- 
dule. They played at Plattsburgh 
State Tuesday and have another 
match Thursday at New Hamp- 
shire College. Six of the team’s 
seven remaining matches will be 
played on the road. Their only 
remaining home match is a 
make-up of last week's rain-out 


against Plattsburgh State. 


The team is coming off a sub- 
nce at the East 


Coast Athletic Conference Tour- 


nament this past weekend at 
Albany State College. 


“We didn’t play too well,” said 
Christian Petrilli, '87, co-captain 
of Coach George Dameron's 
squad. “But we were playing 
against some really big schools. 
We're capable of doing better.” 


The team started the season 
by losing its first two matches at 
Siena and against the University 
of Maine at Orono. They 
rebounded against New Hamp- 
shire College when their three 
doubles teams all won to over- 
come poor singles play for a 5-4 
victory. It is their only victory in 
their three head-to-head 
matches to date. 


Since then, things have not 
gone well. The team placed sev- 
enth out of sixteen teams at the 
Great Dane Classic, played on 
the campus of Albany State 
College. 


“I thought we played well at 
the Great Dane,” said Petrilli. 
“Certainly a lot better than at the 
ECAC’s.” 


Petrilli was reluctant to talk 
about this past weekend’s ECAC 
Tournament. “Let's just say,” 
said Petrilli, barely managing a 
somber smile, “That we didn’t 
play very well and leave it at 
that.” 


new positions, however, we are 
getting to know where everyone 
is going to be.” He continued, 
“We are keen on each others 
strengths.” 

White added, “We have a 
solid defense, with Freitas and 
Mark Goodhue down there.” 

The Purple Knights defense 
kept in tack against another Ver- 
mont rival, Castleton State Col- 


lege. A 2-1 victory pulled them ° 


past the .500 mark for the first 
time this season. A Freitas and 
Starr combination at 16:12 of 
the first half put them on the 
board. Starr's pass up the field to 
Freitas was knocked in toward 
the right hand side of the net. 

Ten mintues later Byrnes 
assisted by Todd Alix scored the 
winning goal. Alix’s pass to 
Byrnes was received, Byrnes fell, 
pushing the ball toward the net. 
The push was all that was 
needed as it hit the lower left 
hand side of the net. 

Head coach Les Johnson said, 
“The first half of the game was 
good. We had many, many 


sports __ 


opportunities. It should have 
been 5-0.” 

However, the second half was 
a different story. They hesitated 
a little and the play was less of a 
St. Michael's type. 

Starr said, “It was a mental let 
down. They weren't that good 
really and we knew it. It’s hard to 
play a team like that.” 

Johnson said, “We let Cas- 
tleton play in the second half, it 
was an up-down half.” Castle 
on’s play did not alter the final 
outcome, a 2-0 St. Michael’s deci- 
sion, nor did it change their 
record, 1-7. 

Johnson said, “I’m happy at 
this point. We are .500 for the 
first time this season, and came 
from 0-3 to be unbeaten four 
games. The kids play well, they 
get the ball in the net and know 
how to keep it out of ours. And- 
..they are playing with 
confidence.” 

St. Michael’s next home game 
is against arch rival the Univer- 
sity of Vermgnt, Wednesday, 
Oct. 2. Game time is 3:30 p.m. 


Women lose in 


soccer, 2- 


by David Ferrigno 
Defender Staff 


On Sunday September 22 
the women’s soccer team 
dropped a close contest to Merri- 
mack College. The hard fought 
2-1 loss put the Purple Knights, 
0-4 for the season. 


The opening 15 minutes of 
the first half, was up-and-down 
and back-and-forth, each team 
trying to find an advantage. 
About 20 minutes into the half, 
Merrimack found that advan- 
tage. In an attempt to block a 
centering pass from the left 
corner, St. Michael's goalie Lisa 
Stebbins collided with a Merri- 
mack wing and was taken out of 
the play. Merrimack then kicked 
the ball into the open net. 


With most of the remaining 
half being played on St. 
Michael’s side of the field, the 
Purple Knights held on due to 
solid goaltending and one key 
save by Stebbins. At 23:38, Mer- 
rimack broke in with two on one. 
Stebbins sprawled to her right 
and stopped the play, keeping St. 

“Michael's close at the half down 
1-0. 


St. Michael's came out flying 
in the second half. The Purple 
Knights applied constant pres- 
sure to Merrimack and it finally 
paid off. At 43:11 wing Debbie 
Kirby, who had threatened often 
in the first half, streaked down 
the left side and scored from out- 
side the box tying it at one all. 


The momentum switched 
mid-way through the second 


1 


half. Most of the play was in St. 
Michael's half of the field and at 
9:58 the defense finally col- 
lapsed. Goalie Stebbins dove for 
a shot that was deflected. With 
her out of the play, Merrimack 
booted the ball through a scram- 
ble in front and into the top left 
hand corner of the net. The final 
was 2-1 Merrimack. 


In the second game of the 
week on Wednesday, Sept. 25, 
the Purple Knights dominated 
Lyndon State. St. Michael's 
romped, 5-0 over Lyndon. 


The Purple Knights struck 
quickly and often breaking the 
ice at 24:26 of the first half. 
Heidi Nepueau dribbled 
through two players and passed 
the ball over to Mary Brouillette 
who drilled it in making it 1-0. 
At 40:20 Maura O’Connel put St. 
Michael’s up 2-0 with a 50-ft. 
drive that went through the 
goalie’s legs. 


In the second half, the Purple 
Knights continued to dominate 
as Julie Kinsky scored off a pass 
from Bobbie Geise at 26:23. Lisa 
Vallancourt at 8:51 scored 
through a scramble in front and 
St. Michael’s was in control 4-0. 
The assist was credited to Kriste 
Blair. The Purple Knights 
never-say-die attitude was exhi- 
bited in the waining minutes as 
Blair scored off a pass from 
Brouillette with 47 seconds 
remaining. The 5-0 win was the 
women’s first of the year. 

The .women travel to Se. 
Anselm on Saturday, Oct. 5. The 
game begins at 2 p.m. 
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Tennis record 2-2 
Knights score win, loss 


by Cindy Winter 


The team next traveled to 
Plattsburgh State on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 25. The women had a 
disappointing loss of 7-4. They 
lost five singles matches and two 
doubles matches. Ranked first, 
Eileen Berry lost to Kelly Pen- 
field, 6-3, 6-0. Marie Good, at 
number two, was defeated 6-1, 
6-1. Janice Fay lost to the Cardi- 
nal’s Jennifer Sears in a tough 


Stuffed 
Shrimp 


Teriyaki 


Chicken 


Just one of our 
many delightful entrees 
steak ¢ seafood 
soup bar e salad bar 


serving lunch, brunch and 
dinner eseven days a week 


6550300 factor 


Champlain Mill, Winooski © 655-0300 












“SHARE THE COST | 
OF LIVING. 


IGIVE TO THE AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY. ¥°| 


three set match 3-6, 6-3, 6-2. Jen- 
nifer Koch lost at number four 
6-2, 6-1. Sheila Peterson, the 
number five seed, was victorious 
over Lori Parenti, 6-2, 6-3. Kim 
Ryan at number six was defeated 
in three sets, 3-6, 6-2, 7-5. Cindy 
Winter won in three sets, 5-7, 
7-5, 6-3. 

Doubles teams of Berry and 
Fay were defeated 6-0, 6-3. Koch 
and Ryan triumphed in three 
sets 3-6, 6-4, 6-3. Third doubles, 
Lambrew and Reardon, lost to 
Lisa castle and Sarah Murray in 
two sets, 6-0, 6-3. Sheila Peter- 
son and Marie Good defeated 
Peggy Woodford and Claire 
Polantonio, 6-3, 6-2. This match 
brought the women’s record toa 
tie at 2-2. 

So far, the season is moving 
along for the women’s team. 
They can't be disappointed. 
Coach Ashley Mikell stresses, 
“The women are doing well but 
we'd like to improve our record 
to a winning one.” 
to a winning one.” But the 
league is tough and the women 
will have to play well to keep a 
winning record. They look for- 
ward to the Mid-Eastern Confer- 
ences in Philadelphia over 
Columbus Day weekend. 

Watch the women win at 
their next home match, Thurs- 


day, October 3, against Trinity. . 


The women’s tennis team is 
off to a good start. So far this 
season their record is 2-2. 


. Own a DanMark: 


100% elec- 
tronic/Touch- 
tone/Full FCC 

approval/Exceeds 

minimum technical cri- 

teria established by Bell/ 

RED BLACK BROWN PEARL 
One year total replacement 
warranty/Call for more details! 


G3! 


Your Time Has Come. 
Oct. 14-16 at Alliot 208 


See you soon, 
The Hilltop 





On Sunday, Sept. 22, the 
women defeated visiting New 
Hampshire College, 8-1. They 
won five of the six singles 
matches and they won all three 
matches in the doubles competi- 
tion. No. 1 seed Eileen Berry had 
a clean sweep over NHC’s Mau- 
reen O'Neill, 6-0, 6-0. Second 
ranked Janice Fay lost in three 
sets 6-4, 1-6, 6-2 to NHC’s Marie 
Halloway. Jennifer Koch, third 
seed, won 6-2, 6-0. At number 
four the Purple Knight's Beverly 
Kasper defeated Leslie Putney 
7-6, 7-5. In the fifth spot, Sheila 
Peterson won 6-2, 6-1 against 
Mary Manna; and ranked sixth, 
Kim Ryan was victorious over 
Susan Howard 6-3, 6-3. 

In the doubles competition, 
Berry and Fay were winners 604, 
6-3. Jennifer Koch and Cindy 
Winter at number two won 7-6, 
6-1. The most exciting matchof 
the day was third doubles 
Christy Lambrew and Sheila 
Reardon. They won the first set 
7-5. At the end of a long and 
grueling second set with a tie- 
breaker of 12-10, they defeated 
Mary Manna and Kelly Conner. 
The sweep of 8-1 brought the St. 
Michael's record to 2-1. 





Women finish 
second in XC; 
men are fifth 


png 


by Jim Dietz 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael’s men’s and, | 


women’s cross country team tra- 
veled to St. Anselm College Sat- 
urday, Sept. 21 and came away 
with a respectable showing. 

The women’s team, coached 
by Zafir Bludevich finished 
second out of three teams which 
participated in the meet. Bryant 
College, which is ranked third 
in New England finished first. 

Bludevich said, Ihe team did 
well. We've only been running 
as a team for three weeks. We're 
trying to peak for the end of 
October for states.” 

Kerri D’arrigo, 89, the team’s 
number one runner finished 
fourth in the meet. Bludevich 
said, “Kerri’s looking good.” 

The women’s team is a young 
one with four freshman the top 
seven running positions. Blude- 
vich said, “We're getting better 
as a team, and if we avoid more 
injuries, we can be a tough 
team.” 

The men’s team, coached by 
Richard Cleary finished fourth 
out of five teams, but the meet 
was very close. St. Anselm won 
the meet and was only 17 points 
ahead of St. Michael's. 

Brian Curtin finished second 
in the meet and “Ran a very 
smart race”, said Cleary. Cleary 
continued, “We are progressing 
and we have not peaked yet. We 
are trying to peak for the state 
meet.” 

Jeff Heaslip, '89, and Peter 
Leddy, '89, ran well and finished 
in the top seven. 

The women's next meet is 
Oct. 7. This is the state meet held 
at the University of Vermont, 
beginning at 3 p.m. 

The men travel to Norwich 
Oct. 5. The meet begins at 11 


a.m. 


KNIGHTMOVES 


by Christopher Kenny 





Bragging Rights on the line 


The year 1984 was a good one for the St. Michael's College 
Men’s Soccer Team. Their final season record of 7-6-1 was the’ 
first winning record in men’s soccer here since 1966. It was a 
season in which Coach Les Johnson and Co. took on the tradi- 
tional powers and came up big. 


The University of Vermont was first prey. It was a miserable 
old, windy, rainy day on October 4, 1984 when the Purple 
nights traveled to Centennial Field. After almost 70 scoreless 
inutes, forward Geoff Starr broke away from two Catamount 
Ilbacks to go in alone on goal. He didn’t waste any time ig rifling 
e ball into the top right corner of the cage for a 1-0 advantage. 
Although UVM’s Dave Grose snuffed out the St. Michael's lead 
with a head ball goal only 19 seconds later, destiny would give the 
Purple Knights the nod. With 9:45 left in the game, senior 
midfielder Mike Murphy scored the biggest, and only, goal of his 
ollegiate career. It was a 25-yard launch, which sliced over the 
lunging UVM goalkeeper and into the net for the winner. It was 
the first time in 12 years that St. Michael’s had beaten UVM. 
ohnson called it, “It was the biggest win of my career, my biggest 
win ever.” 


The stage set for miracle #2 was much different than at Centen- 
nial. It was Homecoming Weekend at Middlebury College, and 
Saturday, October 20 was a beautiful bright and crisp Fall day. 
After 90 minutes of regulation, the scoreboard still read 0-0. 


With 3:40 left in the first overtime, fullback Dan Byrnes had an 
indirect kick from just inside the midfield line. He lofted a long 
drive toward halfback Jon Freitas, who was positioned at the top 
left corner of the penalty area. Freitas outleaped two Panther 
defenders and headed a perfect pass into the open center slot to 
midfielder T.J. White. White struck a volley into the lower right 
corner to end the scoreless drought, and to give SMC their first 
victory over Middlebury in 16 years. At that time, Panther Coach: 
Ron McEachen said, “We were the better team, but they wanted it 
more than we did. They took it, they got it, they deserve it.” 

McEachen is now the head coach of the UVM Men’s soccer 
team. Some may feel that he has a “double-score” to settle with St. 
Michael's. He says he doesn’t feel that way. He said, “Tactically, 
|Les (Johnson) did what he had to do to win that game. His team 
sat back and got a good restart, and the gamewinner was a 


beautiful goal.” 


McEachen comes to UVM after posting a 66-31-9 record at 


Middlebury College from 1976-1984. Under his reign, the Panth- | — 


ers captured the ECAC New England Championship in 1977 and 
1979, and in 1983 won the New England Small College Athletic 
Conference. Middlebury finished the ’83 campaign ranked 16th in 
the nation. 


The game today promises to be an exciting one. Starr is still the 
main attraction for the St. Michael's offense, but UVM has a new 
star goal scorer. He's a freshman from Manila, the Phillipines 
named Patxi Elizalde, and through the first five games he had 
scored five goals: the same total that Francois Borel scored for 
UVM last year...for the entire season. By the way, Borel was the 
Catamounts’ leading goal scorer in ’84. 


In the nets for St. Michael’s and Vermont will be two familiar 
faces. John Jordan will do the honors for St. Michael's College, and 
Steve Nedde will take the chore for UVM. Both goalies are having 
good years. 


McEachen said, “Come game time I'm sure Les will have them 
up for us. That’s the thing about these meetings — you never 
know what to expect when UVM, St. Michael's, and Middlebury 
play each other.” McEachen says he has no score to settle, but he is 
a very determined coach. A loss today at Doc Jacobs Memorial 
Field would be a real blow to both McEachen and the franchise. 
They won't admit to it, but this one has to mean a lot to them. 
They have everything to lose, and bragging rights to regain. St. 
Michael's has the potential to come up big again. All of the 
catalysts from last year’s team are back (with the exception of 
Murphy). Game time is 3:30, in the comfort of your own back- 
yard. Don’t miss the opportunity to watch history re-live itself. 

\ 
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by Scott Fletcher 
Defender Staff 

Christian Petrilli, "87, co- 
captain of the St. Michael's 
men’s tennis team, took a week 
off from resurfacing tennis 
courts this summer to spend a 
week as a linesman at the Volvo 
International tennis tournament 
at Stratton Mountain, Vermont. 
Petrilli, co-captain of the St. 
Michael's men’s tennis team, 
worked matches involving the 
“big three” of men’s tennis. John 
McEnroe, Ivan Lendl, and 
Jimmy Connors. 

Petrilli learned of the oppor- 
tunity through his tennis coach, 
George Dameron. Dameron got 
Petrilli an application; Petrilli 
was asked to attend a few wee- 
kend training sessions and he 
got the job. The Volvo Interna- 
tional was held for 11 years in 
North Conway, New Hamp- 
shire, and moved to Vermont 
this year. In tennis, the playing 
surface plays a big factor. The 
Volvo International had the 


same surface as the U.S. Open, 
and because the U.S. Open was 
held three weeks after Volvo, 
many top players used the Volvo 
as a warm-up to the US. Open. 

Since the tournament is not a 
Grand Slam event (like Wim- 
bledon and the U.S. Open), not 
all of the linesmen are “pros.” 
This opened the door for 
Petrilli. Although money was 
Not a motivating factor. 

“They gave us $15 a day plus 
meals,” Petrilli said. “But the 
real payment was just being 
there on court with the big 
Stars.” 

Petrilli, from Waterford, CT 
saved some money by staying at 
his parent’s vacation home near 
the tournament site. Thus he 
avoided the high-priced hotels 
of Stratton. Some fans paid over 
$100 a night for rooms. 

Tournament officials were 
impressed with Petrilli's work 
and as the tournament reached 
its climax, Petrilli was assigned 


V-ball victorious 


by Debby Gavron 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael’s women's 
volleyball team swept Colby- 
Sawyer College; 15-9, 15-1, 15- » 
last Wednesday evening at the 
Sports Center. St. 
Michael's is currently 3-4, while 


_Colby-Sawyer is 1-4. 
In all three of the games, St. ° 
-Michael’s:.opened. strongly.: In 
the first game, they led 7-0 


before Colby-Sawyer etched a 
number on the board. It was 
then catch up time for them, 
closing the gap, 8-5. However, 
four more points would be the 
rest of their scoring for that 
game. 

Game two started and left 
almost as quickly. St. Michael’s 
opened up the scoring again, 7-0 
before the first time-out was 
called in favor of Colby-Sawyer. 
Offensively Colby-Sawyer did 
not see much time this game, as 
the St. Michael’s defensive 
blocks held them to one point. 

Head coach Jean-Paul Fari- 
neau said, “I saw steady all- 
around play from everyone on 
the team. We were consistent 
and constant with our attacks 
and blocks.” 


In less than fourty-five min- 
utes, the third game in the best 
of five was being played. St. 
Michael's Tracy Carlson, accord- 
ing to farineau, was the leading 
hitter/kills player on the team. 
“She (Carlson) has a very good 
percentage all season, as well as 


this game,” said Farineau. The 


next fifteen minutes were St. 
Michael's domination, as they 
allowed Colby-Sawyer to score 
two more times, a total of 12 
points throughout the match. 

Farineau said, “Everyone 
served and passed well. I’m 
really glad about the win. We are 
a young team, but it seems as 
though the freshmen are start- 
ing to get into the groove of 
things. They are all working 
together as a tem.” 

The team travels tonight to 
St. Lawrence University for 
their next match. Farineau said, 
“I think this is going to be a 
tough match, they have been 
noted for their volleyball pro- 
gram. However, we are playing 


better and I am optimistic that” 


we have a shot at beating them.” 
Farineau continued, “We are 
getting stronger, and things 
between team members are 
Starting to jell, I don’t think 
we've ever beaten them, but we 
do have a chance at it.” 


Women’s win in 


by Judy Fritz 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael's field hockey 
team traveled to Keene State 
Saturday, Sept.20 and went up 
against some tough hockey com- 
petition. Patty Porter, ‘89, 
scored all three goals for the 
team, one of which was a penalty 
shot. 

“We really started to play our 
kind of game at Keene,” said 
Head coach Anne Noone. “We 
had an incredible amount of 
aggressiveness and came 
together as a team,” she said. 

Caroline Patrie, in goal, had 
13 saves. Keene State took 31 


had 11 shots. 

“Overall it was a real aggres- 
sive game, and both teams 
worked hard,” said Noone. The 
Knights lost five to three. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 25, the 
team added another win to their 
season defeating Potsdam Col- 
lege, 2-1. 

Porter scored twice for the 
team. One shot on goal, assisted 
by Susan O'Shea. The other was 
a penalty stroke. “We really 
worked more as a team this 
game,’ said Noone. “The 
defense played a fundamentally 
sound game, everyone did a 
super job. Kristie Johnson, 
Karen Hunter and Kim Good- 
rich all helped in keeping up a 
strong defense making it hard 
















to bigger matches. 

“At first, I worked the center 
service line and the baseline, but 
as the tournament developed, I 
called the sideline,” Petrilli said. 

He worked only one John 
McEnroe match — McEnroe’s 
quarter-final win over Paul 
Anacone. 

“He was very well behaved for 
that match. He didn’t cause any 
problems that day,” recalled 
Petrilli. “But he did earlier in the 
tournament.” 

Earlier in the tournament, 
McEnroe complained about sev- 
eral calls of a service line judge 
— the judge with the toughest 
job on court because he must 
make quick decisions on servies 
that reach high speeds. Frus- 
trated, McEnroe stomped over 
to the judge and berated him, 
with hands on hips. A lines- 
man’s nightmare. The judge 
responded poorly, standing up 
and facing McEnroe eye-to-eye 
with hands on hips in mock 


Athlete of 
the Week 


This week the Defender 
sports staff salutes Patty Porter, 
freshman forward for the St. 
Michael’s field hockey team. 
Porter, a Springfield, Vt native, 
scored five goals in last week's 
action. Three came agains 
Keene State College on Sept. 21 
and two came against Potsda 
State on Sept. 25. 


N.H. 


for their opponents to put the 
ball in the net.” Caroline Patrie 
was in goal for St. Michael's sav- 
ing six shots on goal in the first 
half and seven in the second half. 

Mary Ann Pfaff and Kate 
Cunningham, co-captains, com- 
mented on the game. Pfaff said, 
“We were really aggressive 
throughout the whole game,” we 
kept up the play well both offen- 
sively and defensively.” “The 
passing today was incredible,” 
said Cunningham. “We moved 
the ball so well throughout the 
whole game using both sides of 
the field to our advantage.” 

The Knight's next home 
game is Oct. 5, when they host 
the University of Lowell. The 
game begins at 3:30 p.m. 
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Petrilli calls shots at Volvo 


defiance. The official 
replaced immediately. 

“I don’t have time for guys 
with chips on their shoulders,” 
said McEnroe, who went on to 
win the tournament. 

“I didn’t have any major prob- 
lems,” recalled Petrilli. “Ivan 
Lendl was the only one who tried 
to bother me. He tries to stare 
you down, but his eyes are set so 
far back in his head, it’s kind of 
funny.” 

Petrilli's biggest match was a 
semi-final between Lendl and 
Jimmy Connors. Lend! won. 

“It was a great match; proba- 
bly the best of the tournament,” 
Petrili said, a Connors fan. “I like 
Jimmy because he’s aggressive. 
He goes for everything.” 

Not every linesman gets to 
work big matches. The tourna- 
ment officials use a merit system 
to determine the top linesmen. 
The mark of a good official is 
linked to obscurity. If you do 
your job well, fans and players 
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Some films you watch, ofhers you feel. 


Paramount Pictures Presents 
aWildwood Enterprises Production “Ordinary People” 
Donaid Sutherland - Mary Tier Moore - Judd Hirsch - Timothy Hutton 
Music Adapted by Marvin Hamiisch 
Screenplay by Alvin Sargent - Produced by Ronald L.Schwary 
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won't know you're there. Only 
the best work into the quarter- 
finals. The rewards are also 
bigger. 

“Every linesman got a CB 
warm-up suit (one of the tourna- 
ment’s major sponsors). But if 
you worked past the quarter- 
finals, you also received a nice 
pair of leather tennis sneakers.” 

Petrilli said that players and 
officials have an unwritten 
agreement. “It’s strange seeing 
players off-court at the tourna- 
ment. They see you in your lines- 
man’s uniform and they look at 
you strangely and just say ‘Hi’ 
and keep walking. I guess you 
have to keep your distance.” 

Petrilli said he wants to work 
at mext year’s tournament. With 
his summer job resurfacing ten- 
nis courts, his college tennis and 
now Volvo, one wonders when 
Petrilli finds time to work at his 
major, biology. Actually, Petrilli - 
sometimes wishes St. Michael's 
offered a major in tennis. 
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President Reiss interview: Part three — 


by Mike McGrail 
Defender Staff 


Last in a series. 

This school has a reputation 
— on the inside grapevine — 
for sometimes being “penny 
wise and pound foolish.” 
Would you comment on that? 

“If I see a good investment 
possibility, that’s fine! The 
admissions program is an exam- 
ple. You have to spend money 
on admissions, because if you 
save money there then you end 
up with no applications. The 
development department is the 
same way, and so is generating 
alumni contacts. 


“You have to invest in a good 
faculty and staff. You can't 
always see an immediate payoff, 
but one exists. I want to be hard- 
,nosed about spending, but I also 
don’t want people with good 
‘ideas saying ‘it’s no good coming 
up with proposals here because 
there's never any money.” 
Sometimes people have very 
good ideas that don’t cost any- 
thing — great! I would hope to 


be both innovative and creative, 
vut sometimes I will probably 
have to say no toa good proposal 
because there are so many good 
proposals and simply not 
enough to go around. The pres- 
sure On tuition would just be too 
great. 


Dr. William Wilson, who 
was on the search committee 
that selected you, said that one 
reason you were so highly 
desirable to the college was 
because you had a clear vision 
of “what St. Michael’s could be, 
and what it should be.” What 
could St. Michael’s be, and 
what should it be?” 


“I see St. Michael's as having 


_ developed into a very good col- 


lege. It’s good academically. The 
students have a good experience. 
The attrition rate is low, applica- 
tions are up, and people like the 
area. So the college is a good 
college. 

** “I don’t want to belittle what's 


been done in the past, because, 
there have been very good’ 
things done, but perhaps it has: 
gotten a little too comfortable. 
There’s too much satisfaction. 
‘The college is ina good place, so 
let’s keep it in a good place.’ 





“People have said that St. 
Michael’s should not expect to 
compete with the ‘higher up’ 
schools. Well, if no one made 
that suggestion before, I’m mak- 
ing it now.” 
Dr. Reiss 


“T would like to develop a col- 
lege that has moved up academi- 
cally. A college who the students, . 
faculty, and alumni can be proud 
of, and that has an impact on the 
world because of the kind of peo- 
ple it produces. 

“We could do that and, of 
course, the college would stay in 
a good place. But St. Michael’s 
has the opportunity to move up 


a few levels. The faculty has the 
ability to do better academically. 
And applications are not as high 
as they ought to be. 

“People have said that St. 
Michael’s should not expect to 
compete with the “higher up’ 
schools.” (The exact quote, 
taken from a report done by an 
outside consulting agency 
retained by the college to con- 
duct an image survey of St. 
Michael’s, was “While there ts 
certainly pride in the college and 
rightly so, we found very few 
suggestions that St. Michael’s 
should be competing against the 
highly visible and endowed New 
England colleges.) 


“Well, if no one made that 
suggestion before, I'm making it 
now. I think St. Michael’s has the 
ability to be a top-flight college. 
I'd like to see St. Michael’s up 
because I think it has the ability 
to move up. I think it should do 
so. The college has the purpose 
of educating students so they can 
exert an influence in the world. 


“The better you can do for the 
college, the better the students it 
recruits. It begins taking in the 
kind of students and faculty who 
want to be the best. St. Michael's 
can do that while still paying 
attention to the individual devel- 
opment of its students. 


“The people who succeed in 
an endeavor aren't necessarily 
the ones with the most brains, 
but are the ones who best have 
their personal acts together, and 
who know where they're going. 
St. Michael's has the capacity to 
develop that quality in an 
individual. 


On September 29, Dr. Paul 
Reiss was ceremoniously 
installed as the fourteenth presi- 
dent of St. Michael’s College, in 
the presence of 70 representa- 
tives of other institutions of 
higher learning, members of the 
board of trustees, the governor 
of Vermont, a United States 
senator, and three bishops, as 
well as several hundred faculty, 
staff, and friends of the college. 


Conservative students rush to help 
spot liberal profs 


BOSTON, MA (CP:) — “All I 
know is that they have me on 
their list,” says Boston Univer- 
sity political science professor 
Howard Zinn. “Whether they 
‘have agents in my classroom isa 
good question. That's the most 
insidious part of this whole 
thing: everything is kept secret. 
You just don’t know.” 

He may not know who is 
watching him, but he does know 
why. 

Zinn, a self-described “Marx- 
ist, socialist, and independent 
radical,” is on a list of several 
thousand social science profes- 
sors with leftist leanings. 


And so it is going across the 
country this fall as a new “watch- 
dog” group — Accuracy In 











167 Main Street + Burlington 


Academia (AlA) — enlists con- 
servative students to “monitor” 
their professors for “liberal” 
slants and “misinformation.” 

AIA has garnered so many 
student volunteers nationwide 
that it has dropped its original 
plan to use senior citizens to 
monitor classrooms for liberal 
sentiments. 

New students, most with 
grades and credits on the line, 
will do the monitoring, reports 
Les Csorba, AIA’s executive 
director. 

While many students volun- 
teered independently, many of 
them are also members of cam- 
pus conservative groups such as 
the College Republicans and 
Young Americans for Freedom. 

AIA, in fact, has begun direct 


Deep fried and crispy, 
they’ll get under your 

skin! Potato skins at 
Finbar’s...great for dippin’ 
in sour cream and 
chives, or served 
with cheese n’ 
bacon. 








mail campaigns to solicit cam- 


ducts publicity and 


letter- 


But “any professor — right or 


pus conservatives for money and 
support. 

All of which conjures up 
images of “witch hunts,” “Red 
Scares,” “McCarthyism,” and 
“Thought Police” for critics in 
the academic community, who 
charge the monitoring practice 
could have a “chilling effect” on 
college classrooms. 

They cite how the fear of 
being branded a communist — 
and losing jobs and grades — 
during the fifties stifled thought 
on campuses and, according to 
some observers, so retarded 
American scientific thought that 
it took huge federal spending to 
restore U.S. primacy in the 
sixties. 

An offshoot of Reed Irvine's 
Accuracy In Media (AIM) — a 
group which monitors the media 
for leftist biases and then con- 
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writing campaigns against 
liberal offenders — AIA was 
formed to attack what Irvine and 
others feel is the other great bas- 
tion of liberal thought: the col- 
lege campus. 

“The response and need for 
this service have been over- 
whelming,” Csorba says. 

“This organization really has 
exploded with letters and phone 
calls — hundreds of them — 
from students on campuses 
interested in helping us,” he 


adds. “We now have alost 100. 


colleges where students are in 
contact with us about what their 
professors are saying in class.” 

The group has targeted the 
social sciences, he reports, and 
specifically professors with lib- 
eral beliefs “because they have 
been most guilty of violating 
(objective teaching) guidelines.” 
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left — will be reported and 
exposed if they are distorting the 
facts.” 

Among other things, Scorba 
says, AIA will complain to — 
school administrators, depart- 
ment chairs, and the local com- 
munity, as well as “printing up 
student complaints in our 
national newsletter” when it 
finds professors who mention — 
facts with which AIA disagrees. 

For many academicians, that's 
a nightmare come true. 

“We are growing very con- 
cerned about the group and its 
allegations,” says Iris Molotsky, 
spokeswoman for the American 
Association of University Pro- 
fessors (AAUP). 

“The presence in classrooms 
of monitors will inhibit aca- 
demic freedom. Students will 
hesitate before presenting con- 
troversial ideas and professors 
may withhold unpopular opin- 
ions. We believe the group's 
claim — that they alone can 
decide what is correct or incor- 
rect information — is both arro- 
gant and hollow,” she says. 

BU's Zinn is more to the 
point. 

“This whole thing has a 
strong element of fascism,” he 
charges. “The Thought Police 
from 1984 are here. They're just 
a year late.” ay 

“As far as their effect on me,” — 
Zinn says, “I don’t care. I have 
tenure. But for untenured faculty — 
it is a real threat, and creates an 
atmosphere of fear in the 
classroom,” 

“And what really concerns me 
is the impact this could have on 
the students. With people moni- 
toring what I say and what the 
students say, it could have a very 
chilling effect in the classroom.” 

But “we want to expand aca- 
demic balance, not restrict it,” 


classroom is an open forum, and 
students have a right to speak — 
out and question their profes- — <j 
sors. That's all we're doing.” 


Fee 
he 
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counters AIA’s Csorba. “The — 


